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then the home of a unique, 
select and varied culture. 
From 1609, when Hudson dis- 
covered the Delaware, and 
1610, when Lord De la Ware 
-— entered Delaware Bay and 
afterwards got the river and 
- State called after his name, till 
1664, when the Duke of York 
& came into possession of the 
pe territory, to 1682, when it 
feet was conveyed to Penn, the 
fs%- 2 Dutch had fought the Indians 
% over this spot, and the Swedes 
M~ had fought the Dutch, and 
better than all fighting, had 
Ai uttered their reverence by 
~ building, in 1698, what is 
# now known as ‘‘The Old 






















OLD SWEDES’ CHURCH. 











To-pDay we know of no city in the Union that at once so combines 
the North: and the South, and is so expressive of the special features 

of the Old South and the New, as the City of ‘Vilmington, Delaware. 
Here the Puritan, the Quaker and the Planter have plodded and 
tugged and builded together, and quicker than most cities of the South, as 
Wilmington is showing and will show the effects of the invasion of “~~ 
Northern industry and invention. It was the last place to yield some = 
of the striking features of the old regime. It is one of the first to show 
signs of a large future prosperity. Slavery persistently lingered there 2s = 
until the fourteenth amendment to the Constitution, and even to this 
day citizens of Wilmington occasionally find themselves under the lash 
at the whipping-post, at New Castle. 

From the very earliest times of our national history, and particu- 
































which he intended should be practical illustrations of those ideas and ¥ 
laws of justice and charity that were then turning themselves over in 
his mind, the spot on which the thriving City of Wilmington now 
stands has been a place of considerable interest, the centre of a steady, 
persistent, and prosperous sort of industry, and at first the refuge and 
VoL. VIII.—6 
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Swedes’ Church,” a picture of which is given at 
the opening of this number. 

This old church is one of the most interesting 
relics of the early struggles and settiements on the 
Delaware, and is a somewhat striking illustration 
of the difference between the spirit and aims of 
the Swedes and the Dutch of those days. On the 
part of the Swedes there was a faithful sort of 
home-seeking, with due gratitude to the heavenly 
powers for whatever help came in that line. The 


i 
| 


i 


tion of this spot as a favorable place for settlement, 
and which has given much advantage to the value 
and growth of the settlement for the first two 
hundred and fifty years of its existence. The 
Christiana, originally Christina, was so named 
after the then infant Queen Christina of Sweden, 
daughter of no less a person than Gustavus Adol- 
phus, and so is connected with the very highest 
associations of European royalty two or three 
centuries ago. Second, the actual building, mostly 
by the Swedes, of a few humble houses, forming a 
veritable little human village, called Christinaham, 
situated on the banks of the Christine about a 
half a mile probably west of the spot where the 
**Old Swedes’ Church’’ now stands, and right in 
the heart of what is now the City of Wilmington. 
Third, the selecting and fencing off of certain acres 
of ground for a graveyard, where the bones of the 
settlers might rest when their work was done. 
This is the ground a part of which now forms the 
graveyard of the Old Swedes’ Church; the burying- 
place having, from necessity, been selected and 
inhabited several years, how many nobody knows, 
before the place of worship; for men will die, 
whether they pray or no. fourth, the little 
church itself actually built there of hard gray- 
stone, hewn from the native feldspar of the Chris- 
tinaham hills, with fir pews and a cedar roof,. all 
snugly set together and covered over ready for 





Btheir reverences, Torkillus, Fabricius, Acrelius, 


Fand the pious Swedish and Dutch settlers who 


ae found their hearts moved to worship according to 


ew the Augsburg or other Confession of those days. 


i 


During this first period there was abundant 


femme display of brave energy; the forest trees were 


my, felled and the first clearings begun on the spot 


: “Niwas 
Grace M. E. CHurcH. 


Dutch manifested a more adventurous spirit and 
have left few if any footprints worth the tracing. 
Both Dutch and Swedes bought from the Indians 
the lands known in those days at one time as 
‘* New Netherlands,’’ and at another as ‘‘ New 
Sweden,”’ lands of which the ground now covered 
by Wilmington was always the chosen centre and 
naturally the most valuable spot. 

The results of the struggles of the first century, 
from 1609 to 1700, as regards the locality we are 
writing of, may be summed up as: First, a perma- 
nent name for the river which led to the fixed selec- 


<*’ where the mansions, churches, and mills of Wil- 


mington now stand. Dutch and Swedes were 
active in their tradings with the Indians, and 
much pioneer work wis faithfully done. But the 
real, permanent, civilized life of the spot does not 
seem to have shaped itself+ till Penn made his 
influence felt there about 1682. Indeed, as the 
Swedes were subjugated by the Dutch in 1665, 
and this Old Swedes’ Church was not built till 
1692, about which time Penn gave it a folio 
Bible and a shelf of pious books, together with 
a bill of fifty pounds sterling, it looks very 
much as though the church itself was a sort of 
offspring of his pious instincts and plans in those 
days. At all events, from the time the counties 
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now forming the State of Delaware came into 
Penn’s possession until the present hour, the at 


WILMINGTON I11GH-SCHOOL, 


first borough and then City of Wilmington has 
seemed as much like him as the great City of 
Philadelphia, and as to general appearances, tone 
of life, and business industry, the two towns, 
though differing so much in size, resemble each 
other more to-day than any other two cities in the 
country. 

Wilmington is really the only city of any note in 
Delaware. 


finds itself building ships, railway cars, car wheels, 


carriages, and pushing the general industries of our | 
times, gathering fortunes and making homes there | 
It apparently took a good while | 
to find out that Wilmington, not New Castle or | 


in these days. 


Dover, or other place, was the favored spot of 
nature for the leading industries of Delaware. On 


entering Wilmington the traveller from Philadel- | 
phia, by way of the Philadelphia, Wilmington | 
and Baltimore Railroad, will be sadly bewildered | 
if he attempts to determine the points of the | 
If accustomed | 


compass by the lay of the streets, 
to Philadelphia, where the numbered streets run 
due north and south, and the named streets, with 
few exceptions, run east and west, he will probably 





Most of the energies of the State flow | 
into it, and a good deal of talent from other States 


be still more puzzled. In fact a Philadelphian, 
though he locate in Wilmington, may hardly dare 
hope that he will ever get 
himself exactly square with 
the polar star in his adop- 
ted city. Leaving Phila- 


delphia for the South, with 
the Delaware River to the 
left of you and keeping it 
to the left, and yourself 
seemingly going due south 
Py | all the while on reaching 


} I 
— 
\! 


Wilmington and stepping 
out the right-hand side of 
the cars, the Christiana 
River to the left of you, 
and apparently the Dela- 
ware a little further to the 
left, and on your right the 
numbered streets running 
parallel to the river, Front 
street, Second street, etc., 
just as in the city of Penn, 
and the very faces of the 
houses the same, only 
pinched and dwarfed a 
little, you naturally im- 
agine that Front street and all the numbered 
streets run north and south as in the larger 
and sister city; but it is all a provoking biun- 


HARKNEsS’s ACADEMY. 


der. Before reaching Wilmington the Delaware 
veers to the west considerably, and the railroad 
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as it approaches the city follows the inclination | 
of the river; in fact, after passing the graveyard 
of the Old Swedes’ Church, a part of which sacred 
spot said railroad cuts off in its practical determina- 
tion fora good roadway to the city at the least 
possible expenditure, the trains run about due 
west for four or five blocks, then a little northwest 


FAUKLAND, OLIVER EvANns’s OLD MILL. 


for half a mile, then, on leaving the city, in the | 
neighborhood of the depot of the Wilmington | 
and Reading Railroad, the engineer is steering | 
southwest again. 

In passing through Wilmington, after crossing 
the Brandywine, the railroad follows pretty nearly | 
the line of the Christiana river, the course of | 
which within the corporate limits of the city of 
Wilmington alone, is at least toward the forty- 
eight cardinal points of the compass. The ways 
of the Brandywine are scarcely less tortuous and 
whimsical. And instead of the numbered streets 
running north and south and parallel to the rivers, 
one or the other, they really run parallel to noth- 
ing at all; but, taking the Delaware River as the 
boundary, and it will really be within a few 
years the commercial wharfage front of the city, 
the numbered streets run at right angles to it, and | 


lof Earl 


are now laid out from the city reservoirs, at 
Clayton and Eighth streets, clear to the edge 
of the Delaware River, and to-day Eighth and 
Market, the neighborhood of the anew Masonic 
Temple, and only about a half mile from the Old 
Swedes’ Church and graveyard, may be considered 
the centre of the present city, and probably the 

D centre of the future city 
for the next fifty years, 
the numbered streets run- 
ning right into the Dela- 
ware, and Market street 
running parallel to the 
same. But you must fol- 
low them without any re- 
gard to where the sun sets 
or rises. The streets are 
cut through, and the mills 
all run without the slightest 
reference to these things. 
The Old Swedes’ Church 
and graveyard is the only 
human arrangement in 
Wilmington that regards 
the poles or the courses of 
the sun. It was evidently 
laid out and built by the 
compass. It backs to the 
east and faces the west, 
as if confidently waiting 
for and expecting the 
glories of the future years. 

In the second period, 
what might be called Penn’s period—not that he 
lived through it but shaped it—from 1700 to 1800, 
Wilmington got itself built into a respectable 
English-American Quaker village, the landmarks 
of which are now rapidly passing away ; settled on 
aname for itself and its charming, romantic stream ; 
became packed with little legends of romance and 
mystery, built its first mills on the Brandywine, 
started its bank accounts, and really got well on 
that line of industry and economy which have 
made it a city of a few rich and many humble 
but cosy and comfortable homes. 

It was first called Willingstown from a settler, 
and then Wilmington from an English Earl of 
that name, a change which was not difficult to 


_make, and which still tends to keep the memory 


and settler green. The Brandywine, 
called by the Dutch Brand-wijn, gets its name, it 
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is said, from the circumstance of a ship loaded | the credited possessor of a large part of New 


with brandy having foundered at its mouth, Not 
many years ago there were people living in Wil- 
mington who are said to have remembered seeing 
the tops of the masts of the ship that was made 
immortal by this little accident, and forever asso- 
ciated with one of the most romantic rivers in the 
world. 

The spot sparkles with instances of senti- 
ment and history. In the early days the 
Christiana was five or six times its present 
size, and the space between the Christiana, 
the first bend of the Brandywine, Shelpot 
Creek and the Delaware, now all marked 
off on the map in squares, as a part of the 
Wilmington of the future, and formerly 
known as Cherry-Tree Marsh, was in the 
first days of the settlement entirely covered 
with water. In 1672 George Fox touched 
upon this spot. ‘‘ We came to Christian 
River,’’ he says, getting the name a little 
wrong, as“enthusiasts are apt to do, their 
feelings leading them astray, ‘‘ Where we 
swam over our horses;’’ this incident, 
giving Charles Reade the opportunity for 
that expression of caustic wit, ‘‘ Hereabouts 
George Fox, the first Quaker, built a fire in 
1672, to dry his immortal leather breeches.’’ 

Here Elizabeth Shipley, the Quaker pro- 
phetess, got herself a practical husband 
through the influence of a brilliant dream. 
And one of the oldest and wisest ladies 
living in Wilmington to-day, it is said, fell 
in love with her future husband years before 
she had seen him, and while the three thou- 
sand miles of the Atlantic rolled between 
them, simply from hearing his name, 

** Nameless here, forever.’ 

A French teacher of note, William Cob- 
bett, lived on ‘‘ Quaker Hill,’’ now Fourth 
‘and West streets, in 1794, and later went to 
Philadelphia and founded Peter Porcupine’s Ga- 
settle. Latrobe, the architect, lived here in the 
first quarter of this century. 

Here, too, about fifty years ago, a pretty French 
girl used to play and eat peaches, maintained by 
funds mysteriously supplied from Louisiana, and 
ignorant of all connections except a peculating 
guardian. It was little Myra Clark (now Mrs 
Gaines), who woke up one day to find herself the 
heroine of the greatest of modern lawsuits, and 








Orleans. 

But time and space fail us to tell of the legends 
that centred here while Wilmington was shaping 
itself into a town of two or three thousand in- 
habitants, building its first Quaker meeting-houses, 
Presbyterian chapels, cloth and flour mills, and 
in a word starting on the road to the progress of 





the last seventy-five, notably of the last twenty- 


five years. More than forty years ago, or about 
1833, a writer in the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Americana’’ 
declared that here at Wilmington, is the finest 
collection of flour-mills in the United States, 
known as the Brandywine Mills. And though 
this distinction of ‘* finest collection in the United 
States’’ could hardly be applied to them at this 
time, other cities East and West having far out- 
stripped Wilmington in rapidity of growth in 
all directions, yet the Brandywine Mitls are still 
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well-nigh as noted as the far-famed charming 
beauties of the stream whose rapid current keeps 
their swift wheels flying around. Here is a vivid 
glance at one of Wilmington’s historic mills, with 
incidents worth remembering : 

‘¢The best location for such a structure, where 
water-power just met tide-water, and shallops 





The fine old mills are still in operation, manu- 
facturing into meal about a million bushels of 
wheat and Indian corn every year. 

When steam was introduced to revolutionize 
labor, and railroads came to supplement water- 
transport, they found the manufacturers of this 


| prosperous town ready to avail themselves of every 


drawing eight feet could load up at the shore, was | improvement, and pass at once from the chrysalis 
selected in 1762 for mill-buildings which still | state into the soaring development of modern 


stand, and which were for many 
years the most famous in the 
country, regulating the price 
of grain for the United States. 
The business soon overflowed, 
and necessitated the building, in 
1770, of the structures repre- 
sented in our engraving, the 
whole group, on the two sides 
of the stream, being under one 
ownership, and known as ‘ Lea’s 
Brandywine Mills.’ Hither 
would come the long lines of 
Conestoga wagons, from distant 
counties, such as Dauphin and 
Berks, with fat horses, and wag- 
oners persuading them by means 
of biblical oaths jabbered in 
Pennsylvania Dutch. From these 
mills Washington removed the 
runners (or upper stones), lest 
they should be seized and used 
by the British, hauling them up 
into Chester county. When in- 
dependence was secured, the 
State of Delaware hastened to 
pass laws putting foreign trade 
on a more liberal footing than 
the neighbor commonwealths, thus securing for her 
mills the enviable commerce with the West Indies. 
Much shipping was thus attracted to Wilmington, 
and the trade with Cuba in corn-meal was particu- 
larly large. It was found, however, that the flour 
of maize invariably rotted in a tropical voyage, and 
thereupon the commodity known as kiln-dried 
corn was invented at the Brandywine Mills: two 
hundred bushels would be dried per day on brick 
floors, and be thought a large amount, though the 
‘pan-kiln’ now in use dries two thousand in the 
same time. The dried meal was delivered at 
Havana perfectly fresh, and pay received, in those 
good old days of barter, in Jamaica rum, sugar 
and coffees.”’ 


FouNTAIN. 





enterprise. If one wants to get 
a fair idea of the Wilmington 
of to-day, let him, on leaving 
the train at the dingy old depot 
—a marvel of slowness and unen- 
terprise when compared with the 
average splendid condition of 
the Philadelphia Wilmington 
and Baltimore Railroad, and 
particularly with the beautiful 
little stations that meet the eye 
all the way from Philadelphia to 
Wilmington—on reaching the 
depot let him look around for 
an hour or two among the mills 
in the immediate vicinity. 
Here he will find a perfect net- 
work of appropriate structures of 
the Harlan & Hollingsworth 
Company, where the various 
processes of American ship- 
building are successfully carried 
on. The buildings of the Lob- 
dell Car-Wheel Company will 
command his attention; and the 
establishments of the Jackson & 
Sharp Delaware Car Works will 
be found to be among the most 
complete and extensive works of the kind in our 
country ; the Diamond State Works; the Plate 
Iron Rolling Mills; the Walton & Whann build- 
ings for the steam manufacture of super-phosphate, 
and various other lesser manufactories, will claim 
attention and repay a visit. 

On reaching the corner of Water and Market 
streets, turn up Market to the right, and you are 
at once in the midst of the modern busy retail life 
of the town. The leading houses in the various 
departments of trade are too numerous to mention 
here. It is the usual thoroughfare of stores for a 
town of forty thousand inhabitants, In the neigh- 
borhood of Fifth and Sixth and Market the live 
newspapers of the place have their offices of pub- 








lication. The Commercial, Republican, formerly 
a two cent, but now a one cent, daily would 
probably claim the most newspaper dignity and 
character. Every Evening, independent, embodies | 
what a few years ago was a good part of the 
talent of the Commercial, and is decidedly a live 
and spicy evening visitor. The Morning Heraid, 
Democratic, has a tone of less experience and 
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vicinity of Colonel McComb’s modernized man- 
sion are severai old-fashioned substantial and 


'more home-like residences of the Southern sort, 


in which the old spirit still reigns. 

Along Delaware avenue, the mansions of Job H. 
Jackson and of Henry L. Tatnall represent the lav- 
ish modern spirit again, while a little beyond them, 
opposite the cemetery, are more fine old residences 


more violence. There are other dailies, and some 
weeklies, all trying to save 
their own necks and the 
common country as earnestly 
as possible. 

Stepping along Sixth street 
to French, the Public High 
School No. 1 will be found. 
It is a large structure, con- 
veniently arranged for the 
purposes that led to its erec- 
tion, and is a fair indication 
of the interest long felt by 
Wilmington in educational 
matters, while the subject 
was sadly neglected in other 
portions of the State. In the 
neighborhood of the news- 
papers on Market street is the 
Clayton House, Wilmington’s 
new hotel, costing about 
$200,000 for erection, and 
run on the temperance plan. 
A little farther along Market 
street is the Opera House and 
Masonic Hall, built by the 
Masonic fraternity at a cost 
of about $200,000. Near this point, at Ninth | a superb brownstone mansion, built by, Mr. Hol- 
and West streets, isthe Grace Methodist Episcopal | lingsworth for a private residence, is now occupied 
Church, one of the handsomest Methodist churches | by the Catholics fora first-class academy. In the 
in the country. These buildings are pointed out | same locality, a little down toward the Brandywine, 
to. the visitor by the younger Wilmingtonians as | is a solid-looking brick structure known as Heald’s 
indications of what the new and larger Wilming- | Hygeian Home, Drs. Pusey and Mary H. Heald, 
ton of coming years will be. | proprietors. The entire place has a look of 

At Tenth and Market the new academy recently | health and an atmosphere of pure air about it and 
built by J. C. Harkness, for educational purposes | the living is delicious enough for the gods, and 
is worthy of notice. Further along on the same | particularly blessed for all those persons given to 
street is the palatial-looking residence of Colonel | weak, that is abused and hence unhealthy stomachs. 
Henry McComb. It was a quiet Southern-looking | It is the most progressive and Northern of all the 
house previous to the war, but is now, as are the | institutions of the new Wilmington. Toward the 
more public buildings just mentioned, a clear | suburbs of the city on Delaware avenue, there are 
indication of the incoming of the Northern spirit | some very rich and beautiful modern dwellings, 
into this once modest little Quaker town. In the | notable among which is the house built a few 


of the times gone by. Still further out the avenue, 
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CLAyTON House. 
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years ago by Mr. J. T. Heald, one of Wilming- 
ton’s best and most enterprising men, but now 
owned and occupied by Mr. Washington Jones, 
another public-spirited and leading citizen of 
Wilmington. Along the Brandywine, in addition 
to the mills already described, are Jessup & 
Moore’s Paper Mills, Bancroft’s Woolen Mills, 
Dupont’s Powder Mills, and others less noted, all 
mingling their practical humdrum of daily life 
with the nameless beauties of this delightful river. 
Among other leading industries of Wilmington, 
may be mentioned the thriving morocco factories 











servedly receive a special description at our hands. 
They are all first-class, excelled by no similar 
establishments in the country, and they all indicate 
on what sure bases the future growth and prosperity 
of Wilmington are founded. Among the newer 
ventures of the city should be mentioned the Wil- 
mington and Western Railroad, begun in 1871. It 
was well conceived, and the beginnings of it were 
executed with promptness and apparent success, 
but the undertaking was probably a little prema- 
ture for the size and relative locality of the city, 
and though it will eventually be of benefit to 





IRON SHIPBUILDING Works. 


of Messrs. Pusey, Scott & Co., alsothat of Mr. 
Washington Jones, already referred to; the im- 
mense ship-yards of Pusey, Jones & Co., and 
Messrs. McLear & Kendall’s Coach Manufactory. 

As long ago as the year 1825, when the gallant 
French-American patriot Lafayette was the guest 
of Eleuthére Irenée Dupont, the founder of the 
famous powder mills, was so impressed with the 
change of the intervening years since he had before 
been hereabout, that he wrote in the ‘* Album’’ 
of his host’s daughter: 

** After having seen, nearly half a century ago, 
the bank of the Brandywine a scene of bloody 





Wilmington, many persons earnestly interested 
therein lost heavily by the undertaking. 

The Wilmington and Western Road crosses 
Christine River in the suburbs, then follows the 
valley of Redclay Creek, past all its mills and 
local improvements, seads visitors to Brandywine 
Springs, and passes the birthplace of the inventor 
Oliver Evans, while its contemplated extension 
will pass it close to the birthplace of Robert 
Fulton, in the Peachbottom slate region of Penn- 
sylvania. No bad omen for a steam-road, to have 
had its ground first broken at the cradle of one 
steam inventor and to lead to the cradle of 


fighting, I am happy now to find it the seat of | another! 


industry, beauty and mutual friendship. 
JuLy 25, 1825. LAFAYETTE.” 


It is all a part of the new spirit that is shaping 
the little Christinaham of two hundred years ago 


Would the limits of this notice permit, the | into one of the great and beautiful American cities 
business enterprises mentioned might each de- | of the future. 
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THEN AND NOW-—THE ORIGIN 





OF THE AMERICAN FLAG—THE 


BATTLE OF MUD ISLAND. 


By Joun C. 


Mount Vernon Octob’ 6" 1773. 
Gent". ' 

Iam almost ashamed to trouble you in the 
same year with such frequent orders for Goods ; 
but as I am under a necessity of making some Re- 
pairs to and Alteration in my House, and did not 
get an Acc‘ before from the Undertaker of all 
the Materials wanting, it must plead my excuse for 
requesting you to send me the undermentioned 
Articles—as also for the following Books for the 
use of Mr Custis, to whom they are to be charged. 

—TI am Gent" 
Y¥* most Obed Serv* 
G° WASHINGTON. 


For—Geo: Washington, 

100 Sqs. best Crown glass g by 11. 

A Cask of Whiting 

4oo Wt. of White Lead g4 in Oyl. 
over and above y® last Order. 

30 fh red Lead. 2 fb Lampblack. 

100 Ib Yellow Oaker, 10 Ih Umber, 

20 Gall : best Brittish Lintseed Oyl. 
for Inside Painting. 

g p®. best dovetaild Mortice Hing*— 
middlesized 

3 p®. De larger. 

g Common brass Cased Locks 

3 db'e De spring De best. 

3 M 24 Brads.. 3 M 34 D9, 6M 

4° De,. 6 M 64 Deo 
8 M clasped Nails instead of 
Brads for Flooring. 

40 M 44 Nails. 

100 th of Lead for Window Weights. 

50 Fathom of Sash Line: 

25 ib best Glew. 

half a ton of unprepared Pilais- 

ter of Paris, 


Ent* fol? 105. 


For Mr Custis. 
Wollastons Religion of 
Nature delin®; 
Hutchinsons Ethicks, Law of 
Nature, Moral Beauty, &c, 
Beattie on Truth 
Reid on the Human Mind, 
Ferguson’s Institutes. 
Vattels Law of Nature. = 
Grotius de Jure Belli d Pacis 


Turnbulls Moral Phylosophy. 
Fordyce’s De De , 
King on the Origin of Evil. 
Turnbulls Heineccius, 
Brown’s Characteristicks 
Smith’s Moral Sentiments 
Montesquieus Spirit of Laws 
Lock on Government, 
Conybeare’s defence of 

the Christian Religion 


G° WASHINGTON. 





ConyBEARE.! 


Address : 
Robert Cary Esq’ & C* 


Merchants In 
P® the Sophia 


London 
Capt Richardson } 

Endorsed on back in two places—first, 
Virg* 6 Octo" 73 
Col? Geo. Washington 
Recd 30 Nov 73 
Goods Entr* 105 
Fol® 386 ———— 

And second, 
Virginia 6 Octo’ 1773 
Reced 30" Novem’ 

Goods 

Ent* Fol 386— 


I send to PotTrEr’s AMERICAN MonruHuLy, the 
American Historical periodical, the above copy of 
an unpublished letter of Washington, because it 
seems to me likely to prove especially interesting 
to its readers at a time when the Centennial 
Exhibition has been displaying to crowds, con- 
gregated from the Old World as well as from 
the New, the vast agricultural and mineral re- 
sources, and the brilliant manufacturing triumphs 
of the great and greatly-growing Republic, and 
when, as I learnt from an article in the New York 
Tribune of the 29th of June, ‘‘the Ensign of the 
Republic’ and its origin was discussed with un- 
usual interest. 

Nothing can more strikingly bring home to 
those who contemplated the industrial marvels of 





1 The Conybeares have held a distinguished rank in Eng- 
land in the field of letters, more especially in theology, for | 
about a century and a half. The “ Episcopal great-grand- 
father’ of the contributor of the accompanying valuable | 
mementoes of a century ago, alluded to by him on page go, 
was named John Conybeare, was born in 1692 near Exeter; 
educated at Exeter College, and having entered the Church, 
he arose by steady preferments to. the high ecclesiastical 
dignity of Bishop of Bristol. His “ Defence of Revealed 
Religion,” ordered by Washingtor in the accompanying 
letter, was extremely popular, and three editions were de- 
manded within a year; Bishop Warburton pronounced it | 
“one of the best reasoned book#in the world.” This was | 
his principal work. 


'the Centennial Exhibition the wonderful pro- 
| gress which the United States have, in the last 


one hundred years, made in manufactures and 


| wealth, than the fact, shown by this letter of the 


Father of his Country, that one of the most busi- 
ness-like dwellers in the ‘‘Old Dominion,’’ then 
one of the wealthiest and most advanced of the 
American colonies, if not the wealthiest and most 
advanced of them, had to send to London or 
Bristol to procure nails, locks, glass, putty and 
other ordinary materials needed for the repairs of 
his Virginia home, Mount Vernon. 





THE ORIGIN OF THE AMERICAN FLAG. 




















Several letters of Washington to Mr. Robert 
Carey will be found in Sparks’s eleven volumes of 
Washington’s letters and papers. He had acted as 
London factor for Mrs. Washington’s first hus- 
band, Mr. Daniel Parke Custis; and after her 
second marriage Washington continued to consign 


to Mr. Robert Carey the tobacco from her Vir- 
ginia estates, and to order through him books and 
other things required for his stepson and ward, 
young Mr. Custis, to whose separate account 
Washington in his present letter directs Mr. Carey 
to debit the books ordered, as it was incumbent on 
him as guardian and administrator of his stepson’s 
property to account to the General Court of Vir- 
ginia for all sums expended from the minor’s in- 
come, for books or other educational require- 
ments. 








Mup ISLAND, 

Fac-Simile of a Drawing made by Colonel 

This letter to Mr. Robert Carey came into my 
possession through one of the books ordered by 
Washington for his stepson’s studies happening to 
be the work of my Episcopal great-grandfather 
and namesake, John Conybeare. Young Mr. Cus- 
tis, in all probability, read very little of the 


Mvp IsLanp, 

Fac-Simile of a Drawing made by Colonel 

books so ordered for his use in the close of the 
year 1773. Before the books could have been 
twelve months in his hands England’s Ameri- 
can colonies were banding themselves together 
to resist the ill-judged exactions of the Eng- 
lish government, and young Custis was called 
away from peacefully studying the English Bish- 
op’s defence of ‘‘ the Christian Religion’ to join 
in the defence of American rights against ill- 
advised English oppression, and to act as an aid- 
de-camp to his stepfather, who, in 1775, was 





THE BATTLE OF MUD JISLAND. 

















BEFORE THE ATTACK. 


Downman, commanding the British Battery. 


appointed General and Commander-in-Chief of | manship, tell us a good deal more than this. 


the army of independence. Young Mr. Custis | When the letter first came into my possession, 


was present at ‘‘ Headquarters, New York,’’ when, | several years since, I found the broken halves of 
in October, 1781, the war of independence was | the divided seal attached to the two edges of 
virtually brought to aclose by the capitulation of | the letter. Having cut them off, placed them 


the British army under Lord Cornwallis, caught | together and mounted them on card-board, I 
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AFTER THE SURRENDER. 
Downman, commanding the British Battery. 


camp fever there, and died a few days afterwards. \ found in them the answer to a question which [ had 
His only sister had died shortly before the date | often asked, but always asked in vain, of American 
of the unpublished letter — friends, how the Stars and Stripes came to be 
which I send; and the black i SQ adopted as the American flag. I had on that broken 
wax of its seal shows that YY YQ seal the Washington arms before me, arms which are 
Washington, when he wrote ff still to be found in monuments of the Washington 
it, was still in mourning for] family in a Northamptonshire parish where a 
his step-daughter. branch of the family, long since extinct in Eng- 

Those fragments of black land, resided some two centur‘es ago, and looking 
sealing-wax, impressed with a = at the armorial bearings on that seal, alternate 
seal which is of English work- THE SEAL. stripes of red and white, with three five-pointed . 





~ 
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stars en chef, 1 felt no doubt that the Stars and 
Stripes of the ensign of the Republic are in fact 
the Washington arms adopted and but slightly 
modified. 

It is well known that many national flags have 
had asimilar origin. Henry the Fourth of France, 
the founder of the house of Bourbon, caused to 
be adopted the white flag charged with the es- 
cutcheon of his family, three golden fleur de ds 
on a blue shield; the adoption or non-adoption 
of which by France has so recently made a sort 
‘of political crux. 

In like manner the United Netherlands adopted 
as its republican banner the armorial bearings of 
the family which had so staunchly and gloriously 
led the van in the Dutch struggle for independence. 
The eloquent historian of that struggle, Motley, 
perhaps the greatest of American historical wri- 
ters, in describing the capture of Cadiz, alludes 
to this in the following words (Vol. III., »age 
385): ‘‘ Four hundred volunteers under Prince 
Lewis Gunther of Nassau, now sprang on shore, 
and drove some eleven hundred Spanish volunteers 
back within the gates of the city. ... Young 
Nassau stormed the bulwark, sword in hand, 
carried it at the first assault, and planted his 
colors on its battlement. It was the flag of Wil- 
liam the Silent. For the republican banner was 
composed of the family colors of the founder of the 
new Commonwealth.” : 


Now, it is beyond question that the republican 
banner of the United States of America is com- 
posed of the colors of the Washington shield, as 
shown in the seal I send herewith, and which 
is described heraldically as ‘field argent, barry 


gules,’’ in other words, a white ground with red 
stripes, so as to form alternate red and white 
stripes, such as those of the American flag. It is 
equally beyond question that the Washington arms 
gives us en chef three stars, not the true six- 
pointed stars of heraldry, but the five-pointed 
spur-rowels or ‘‘ mullets’’ of heraldry, and that 
the United States flag also gives us in its canton a 
like five-pointed star, spur-rowel or mullet, for each 
of its confederated States. It is, therefore, with 
no little surprise that I read in a recent American 
publication of great authority (‘‘ Ripley and Dana’s 
Cyclopedia’) the following words: ‘‘It is not 
known by whom the stars were suggested. By 
some they have been ascribed to John Adams; 
and by others it has been urged that the entire 





flag was borrowed from the coat-of-arms of the 
Washington family, but both conjectures are with- 
out proof, and the latter is improbable.”’ 

Improbable the latter conjecture assuredly is 
not, as is sufficiently proved by the coincidences 
of the colors and the five-pointed stars to which 
I have called attention. Nor is it improbable 
that John Adams would have gracefully suggested 
the stars to his countrymen because they formed 
part of the armorial bearings of the ‘‘ Father of 
his Country.’’ And nothing is more probable 
than that the stars and stripes being so proposed 
as being the armorial bearings of the Commander- 
in-Chief, who was so manfully leading the united 
Colonies to victory and independence, should have 
been gratefully adopted by the Congress of 1777. 
Might not proof that this was the actual fact be 
found in some of the still extant newspapers or 
private letters of the period, if carefully examined ? 
I am aware that the recorded Resolutions of Con- 
gress throw no light on the question of the origin 
of the republican flag beyond the following naked 
resolution of Saturday, the 14th of June, 1777: 
** Resolvea, That the flag of the 13 United States be 
13 stripes alternate red and white; that the union’”’ 
(z.e., the canton of the flag) ‘* be 13 stars white in 
a blue field representing a new constellation.’’ 

The resolution next preceding that quoted above 
is as follows: ‘* Resolved, That the Marine Com- 
mittee be empowered to give such directions re- 
specting the continental ships-of-war in the river 
Delaware as they think proper, in case the enemy 
succeed in their attempts on the said river.’’ 

The enemy did succeed in those attempts, al- 
though the forts on the river were held against 
the British troops and ships by Colonel Green, at 
Red Bank, and their commanding officer at Fort 
Mifflin, as long as tenable, with such exemplary 
gallantry as not only satisfied Washington, but 
caused Congress to vote to either officer a sword 
of honor ‘for his late gallant defence of the fort,” 
etc. Through the kindness of my friend, Mr. 
Scudamore, a grandson of Colonel Francis Down- 
man, an artillery officer who commanded one of 
the attacking batteries, | am able to send two 
interesting sketches of ‘‘ Mud Island,’’ in the 
Delaware River, the upper sketch showing the 
republican flag tlyiag over it, as it appeared in 
October, 1777, before the engagement; and the 
lower sketch showing the captured island, with its 
dilapidated buildings, and the British flag flying 
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over the ruins. A map of the Delaware showing | and white stripes, and that such original flag is 
Mud Island and the English batteries will be | still in existence. If any of your readers can give 
found in Sparks’s ‘‘ Washington Correspondence,’’ | reliable facts as to this cavalry flag, they would 
Vol. V., page 156. prove of great interest. Considering the active 
It will be observed that the republican flag in | part which Washington, in 1774, took in the de- 
the upper sketch shows the red and white stripes | bates in Philadelphia, and in the organization of 
clearly, but the stars are not clearly shown in the | the Southern army, if such a cavalry flag was 
canton of the flag, which bears in the centre of | really flown as early as 1774, it might have been 
the canton what looks like a single Turkish cross ; | an adoption of Washington’s armorial colors, 
but which may be intended for the thirteen stars | though without the stars. 
grouped together into a star, as was not uncom-| It is well known that the earlier war flags of the 
monly done in the earlier flags of the army, the | Northern troops showed neither the red and white 
resolution of Congress leaving it to the designer | stripes, nor the stars. The ‘‘ union jacks’’ flown 
of each flag to group the thirteen stars as he | by some of the United Colonies at the commence- 
pleased. In the Navy flags the stars were, as are | ment of the struggle, were simply adopted from 
the thirty-seven stars of the present flag, arranged | the English flag. The Pine Tree Flag which was 
in parallel lines. ' flown by the first war-ships fitted out under 
Whatever may be intended to be represented in | Washington was more characteristic. More charac- 
the canton of the republican flag shown in the | teristic still was the Rattlesnake Flag, flown by 
upper of Colonel Downman’s two sketches, it ap- | Hopkins’s ships, on which flag was emblazoned a 
pears to be certain that Washington’s army had | rattlesnake with thirteen rattles, represented as in 
flown the stripes, though without the stars, some six- | the act of striking, with the motto, ‘‘ Don’t tread 
teen months before October, 1777, the ‘‘ great | on me’’—a flag so characteristic that the United 
union’’ hoisted at Cambridge on the 2d of June, | Colonies might with good reasons have retained 
1776, when Washington joined the army of inde-| it, had not gratitude to the ‘‘ Father of his 
pendence as its Commander-in-Chief, having borne | Country’’ naturally suggested the adoption of the 
the alternate red and white stripes, probably as a | Washington armorial bearings as the fittest flag 
compliment to its new and popular General. for the armies which he was nobly leading with 
I am aware that it is alleged that a Philadelphia | unwavering pluck through the fearful trials and 
Regiment of Horse, Markoe’s Horse, had carried, | varying fortunes of a conflict which at its com- 
as early as 1774, a flag showing like alternate red | mencement seemed so arduous and unequal. 








MY PERIL AND ESCAPE, 


I was a very bold and fearless girl, and my | another porch. There were three stairways lead- 
brothers and sisters often dared me to go into | ing to the upper rooms and a garret, whose. ample 
lonely places in the dark, or do perilous feats of | space was broken only by the great chimney in 
variuus kinds, which challenges I never refused. | the centre. : 

Often they set out to play tricks on me, but it We had a gay and lively house, and were used 
usually happened they fell into their own traps, | to a great deal of company and visitors, for my 
while I performed my part in safety. parents were greatly given to the old-fashioned 

We lived in a large old house, built of English | virtue of hospitality. The humblest wayfarer 
oak, and. bearing its nearly two centuries very | coming in at the porch was entertained kindly 
lightly. It opened to the south, and the two | and bidden God-speed, as we!l as the guest whose 
large parlors looked to the east and west. The | elegant carriage and span drove around to the 
dining-hall and spacious kitchen formed the square | front door on the southern side. 
of the house, while at the west and back was; It was a summer day, and warm, bright and 
another large room, sometimes called the great | beautiful. The morning promised a lovely day. 
porch, and at the east and back was the dairy and | Just after our early breakfast, a merry party carae 
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riding down the lane in carriages and on horse- 
back, and calling joyously for my father and 
mother to accompany them on a pleasure trip. 
They were accustomed to this mode of impromptu 
festivity, and gayly answered that they would 
soon be ready. It was only the day before that 
my father had returned from the Australian gold- 
fields, and had brought with him a bag of gold. I 
knew he had this, for I had seen him the night 
before counting some out of it, and putting it into 
another bag. 

Thomas brought the chaise to the door. Father’s 
favorite black horse, whose coat looked like lus- 
trous velvet, and who stepped so proudly, was 
pawing the ground impatiently as he appeared. 
He handed in my beautiful mother, and I stood 
looking on with childish pleasure at her beauty 
and rich dress, that so became her. 

I hastened indoors again to see them wind down 
the private way that led through our extensive 
grounds, and half wished I were old enough to go 
with them. Hearing a slight noise, I turned and 


saw a stranger, a figure not unusual, a man with 
a bundle hung on a stick. 

He was leaning on the stone wall, and apparently 
looking after the carriages, 


He came forward in 
a moment, and asked if he might sit down and 
rest, and if I would kindly give him something to 
eat. Of course I said yes, and with light steps 
soon had him a substantial lunch of bread and 
cheese, which he came into the kitchen to eat. 
Betsey and Hannah were busy, hurrying to finish 
their work, for they were going out to tea and to 
spend the evening. They talked gayly about their 
visit, paying little attention to the stroller, who 
was quietly eating. He had laid his straw hat on 
the floor, and I saw that his head was bald on the 
top, and the thinnish hair brushed up from behind 
over it. 

He had prominent ears, low forehead and large 
mouth, with a receding chin, where grew a stubby 
beard of grizzly black, like his hair. I did not 
know why I observed all this, or his eyes, small 
and hid under grayish brows, that seemed to 
glance furtively about him, when no one appeared 
to be looking. His voice was harsh and croaking, 
and had startled me when he first addressed me. 

We were used to strollers of all kinds, as I have 
said. Perhaps I was mentally contrasting his re- 
pulsiveness with my father’s noble and dignified 
features. He seemed to me very ugly. I was 
glad when he had finished his meal and risen to 





go. He asked permission to light his pipe, which 
was readily granted. . He went out directly, pass- 
ing accidentally through the dining-room and out 
of the great hall, where he lingered for a moment 
or two. He had thanked me civilly enough for 
his breakfast, but the girls laughed and nodded as 
he went out, and said they should think I had 
picked up a raven. 

All that long, bright day I was busy and happy 
in the flower-garden, or sewing, or reading; and 
when the girls left, looking very cheerful at their 
half holiday, I wished them a merry time, and 
told them not to hasten home, for Thomas should 
come for them. I expected my father and mother 
soon after eight o’clock, and I told Thomas that 
he might go about that time, as they would soon 
be home, and it looked a little like rain. Heavy 
clouds were gathering in the west, and the thunder 
rumbled sullenly. He took the covered wagon 
and old gray, and, before he stepped in, said: 

‘*Miss Ann, I think you had better fasten the 
doors, as you may be all alone fora short time if 
I goso soon. Would you not rather that I should 
wait till your father comes?”’ 

**Oh, no, Thomas; I don’t mind being alone 
in the least, and you ought to go, lest it should 
rain hard, for it is more than two miles to ride, 
and they may not wish to leave ina minute. I 
expect father and mother every moment. Don’t 
wait.”’ 

So Thomas left, and the wagon rattled merrily 
up the lane. I bolted the doors, because he had 
told me to, for otherwise I would not have thought 
of it. It grew dark rapidly, and the thunder 
began to peal heavily, while the wind rose, and 
the flashes of lightning grew more vivid and fre- 
quent. I went to the east parlor, and looked out 
to the south, but the sudden lighting up of the 
sky and the falling darkness did not interest me 
long. I could not see out very well, either, as 
the honeysuckles covered the windows. The 
large mirror reflected me as I turned away to 
cross the room, and I stopped a moment with a 
natural vanity, for I was young and fair enough 
to look upon. 

I let all my hair fall loose, and wound it in 
long, shining, brown curls over my fingers. It 
certainly did look handsome, for it was very thick, 
and fell below my waist, and curled almost of 
itself as it fell. There came a great flash of light- 
ning, and I saw distinctly reflected in the glass a 
face looking in at the window. It was an instant 
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of terror, but I neither screamed nor moved. The 
face could not see my face, and I kept my body 
still, and roiled the long, shining rings off my 
cold, white fingers. It was an ugly face, and I 
recognized it. I had seen it that morning, and I 
knew what lay before me. I prayed inwardly a 
brief prayer for help. 

Turning from the glass, I went steadily toward 
a table that stood near the window, and on which 
I had left my candle. I moved steadily as usual, 
and took up the water pitcher and looked in, then 
took my candle and went towards the kitchen. 
The lightning kept flashing, but the face did not 
come again. I dropped my candle on the, kitchen 
hearth and put my foot on the wick. I set down 
the pitcher on the dresser, and with soft, light 
footfall, hastened through the west room up the 
front stairs, into my father’s chamber, and softly 
closed and bolted the door at the head of the 
stairs. I unlocked his box, tock out both the 
bags of gold, relocked it, and made my way into 
the great chamber. 

I heard voices; I heard the doors tried below. 
I knew it was not my father. I dared not tremble 
nor grow faint. I went through that room and 
two others to the garret stairs. I hardly breathed. 
I heard a window pushed up; more than one per- 
son came in at it. I felt about me in the dark. 
There was a sliding panel in the inside of the 
stairway. I pushed it, and it roll.d back. I 
entered into a long closet under the stairs, and 
slid the panel carefully into its place. I felt cau- 
tiously to see if all was safe. I pulled my dress 
close about me lest it might be caught, and the 
door not closed tightly. Then I waited. I heard 
steps coming up the stairs. I heard a search 
through all the rooms below My heart beat till 
I thought that each bound must be audible, heard 
voices—one voice, the Raven’s. I knew that 
harsh croak. It told me nothing. The face had 
revealed all tome. The man must have learned 
in some unaccountable way of the bag of gold, and 
learned too when here in the moruing that I was to 
be alone. It was all plain to me now. He had 
returned and had brought accomplices. My peril 
was terribly imminent. Very soon the steps and 
voices came my way. I could distinguish plainly 
the words that were spoken. 

‘** Drat her! she must have seen you.”’ 

‘* No matter; we’ll split the box open with this 


I knew the ax was in the little porch. Thomas 





had set it in when he had done chopping the 
brush, as it looked like rain. 

I heard the steps and voices move away, a dull, 
crashing sound, and then stifled angry tones. I 
knew they had opened the box, and found noth- 
ing but the papers. I knew they would now 
search for me. I heard them as they looked into 
every room and closet, and came up the stairs 
separate. They all met at the foot of the garret 
stairs. A thick board was between us. I thanked 
God that the panel was close shut. I knew it; 
for no ray of light came through. 

‘* She must be up here,”’ said the Raven, ‘‘ and 
we’ll soon have her.”’ 

**T’ll warrant she is here, and I'll wring her 
neck if she makes a noise about it.”’ 

But the thorough search was ended, and the 
voices grew very angry and full of frighful oaths 
and threatenings. They sat down on the garret 
stairs to hold a parley. Aspider ran across my 
face. A spider puts me in mortal fear. It was 
with a great effort that I kept from screaming. 

‘* Come,’’ croaked the Raven, ‘‘let us go and 
get the silver; that will be something—that will 
be something.”’ 

‘«Curse the silver. It’s the gold I’ve come for, 
and I’ll burn the house if I don’t find the girl! 
So let her look out !’’ 

A cold perspiration. Would they perform their 
threat ? 

‘*Good! then the rats will squeak. Down drop 
the money bags, and we’ll choke the girl to make 
her dumb.”’ 

‘‘Hold your noise. The old man will be com- 
ing home. We'll be caught here. Be quick.”’ 

‘‘Who cares for him! He’s only one: a blud- 
geon will give him a handy little headache as he 
comes in.”’ 

‘*And his wife ?”’ 

They spuke low, hideous words that made my 
flesh creep. I almost was ready to call aloud, to 
open the panel, to give them the gold, and bid 
them go. They got up, and the steps and voices 
went down. It was horrible there in the dark. 
I was stifling. I moved the panel slightly. No 
light entered. I slid it softly back. My resolu- 
tion was taken. I would ‘get out of the house, run 
down the road, and meet my father. I would 
save him. I left the gold in the closet, shutting 
it in close. I stole down two stéps into the cham- 
ber below. I knew there was a window open there. 
I crept across the room, listening keenly. I lifted 
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myself cautiously on the window ledge,and caught 
a branch of the cherry-tree which grew close to 
the house. Swinging myself lightly out, I hastily 
descended the trunk of the tree, and found myself 
on the ground, safe. 

No. The lightning flash betrayed me. 
Raven’s voice shrieked hoarsely : 

‘* There she goes! Catch her! 
way !”’ 

Out at the front door came the pursuers, hardly 
ten steps from me. I dashed toward the thick 
shrubbery to throw them off the track. Fortunately 
I knew the way, every step of it. They were 
guided slowly by the sound and flashing light. 

** Shoot her by the next flash !’’ cried one. 

My flying feet struck loose boards. I was passing 
directly over an old, unused well, very deep, and 
and it gave back a hollow, resonant sound. Almost 
the next moment I heard a crash, the report of a 
pistol, a heavy fall, oaths and a deep groan. 
Shuddering, I sped on through the garden, up 
toward the cider-press, over the stone-wall,-down 
the hollow, up the hillside, over the fields. No 
steps followed; no voices shcuted after me. I 
ran down to the second bars, and let them down. 
It began to rain a few great drops, then fast, then 
it poured. I was wet to the skin. I ran on, for 
I heard advancing wheels coming rapidly; I stood 
in the road and cried: *‘ Father! father!’’ The 
chaise stopped. 
also. It was our next neighbor’s, who lived a 
quarter of a mile further on. 

‘* Ann, my child. Good heavens! What is the 
matter? What has happened ?’’ 

I told the whole in a few words, amid eager 
exclamations of joy at my safety, of surprise, even 
of anger, because Thomas had left me alone. 

‘*Don’t blame him, father, I insisted on his 
going.”’ 

A hurried consultation took place. 
was very brave. 


The 


Quick! This 


My father 
Our neighbor was very timid. 
He proposed going on to his house and returning 
with weapons. In the meantime I had got into 
the chaise and crouched down at my mother’s feet, 
who was half crying, and wholly thankful to feel 
me there. 

We rode on, and came to our gates under the 
willows. There were lights in the house, but all 
was still. Nothing moved. My father put the 
reins in my mother’s hands, and opened the other 
gate that led up the lane. 


Another chaise behind stopped i 





** Will you go home with Nathan ?”’ said he. 

** And leave you here? No.” 

‘*Take your wife home, Nathan, if you will, 
and come back.”’ 

‘* We will stay by you.”’ 

‘« Let us reconnoitre then, a little.’’ 

They got out, leaving us sitting still. The rain 
fell less heavily. They got something that would 
do for weapons from the tool-house. They went 
all around the house—all was quiet. They went 
in. We sat still, speaking few words, my hand 
clasped in my mother’s, and my frame trembling 
with fright. 

‘*Thomas is coming ?’’ I exclaimed, eagerly. 
‘*T hear the wheels.’’ 

We called to him as he came to the gate, for he 
could not see us. He drove through and called 
out : 

‘* What is the matter ?”’ 

We told him sufficiently, and he left Betsey and 
Hannah, and went in at once, with only the heavy 
whip. We did not wait long. Nathan came out 
directly. 

** What have you found ? 

** Nothing. Nobody.” 

‘* Are they all gone ?”’ 

**Yes, with some of the silver and a few 
things. We don’t know what yet.”’ 

The horses were put under the shed, and we all 
went in. Father said calmly: 

‘*We will take a lantern, Thomas, and look 
around out of doors a little.’’ 

I knew they would go to the old well. I stood 
and looked out of the window and saw the gleam 
of the lantern as it moved. Ina very few minutes 
they came back. 

‘*One of them is dead,’’ said my father, ‘‘ and 
the other lies at the bottom and groans. The 
third has escaped.’’ 

They laid boards across some barrels in the 
shed, and brought up the dead man and laid him 
on them. His comrade, who fell in the well, had 
shot him through the head as he plunged through 
the boards. His ugly face was uglier. It was the 
Raven. That night my father’s prayers were very 


Who is there.’’ 


solemn, and his embrace was close as he gave me - 
my good-night kiss. 
The robber in the well was bruised, but not 


seriously hurt. The law took him to punishment. 
The third escaped. I was never left at home 
again alone. 
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THOMAS 


THomas Paine was not an atheist. In his 
** Age of Reason’’ he makes his ‘‘ voluntary and 
individval confession of faith with all sincerity 
and frankness,’’ as follows: 

‘‘I believe in one God, and no more; and I 
hope for happiness beyond this life. 

I believe in the equality of man; and I believe 
that religious duties consist in doing justice, loving 
mercy, and endeavoring to make our fellow-crea- 
tures happy. 

But I do not believe in the creed professed by 
the Roman Church, by the Greek Church, by the 
Turkish Church, nor by any church that I know 
of. My own mind is my own Church.”’ 





His ‘‘ Age of, Reason’’ was written in January, 
Vou. VIII.—7 








PAINE. 


1794, in Paris, and dedicated to his ‘‘ fellow- 
citizens of the United States of America.’’ 

I doubt whether Paine would have written, or 
at least published, such a work in this country ; 
but the tide of sympathy in France carried him 


away. This tide was the natural outburst of 
indignant wrath provoked by the bigotry and 
tyranny of the priesthood. 

Paine says that nothing in his ‘‘ Age of Reason” 
can apply, *‘even with the most distant disrespect, 
to the rea/ character of Jesus Christ. He was a 
virtuous and an amiable man. The morality that 
he preached and practiced was of the most be- 
nevolent kind, and has not been exceeded by any."’ 

I offer this brief synopsis cf his views for the 
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purpose of removing any prejudices which might 
affect a proper estimate of his political character. 
His arguments have not in the least shaken my 
faith in the divinity of Jesus Christ, in the in- 
spiration of the word, and in the doctrines of 
redemption, regeneration and salvation, I am 
not alarmed by attacks on my religion; and any 
creed that cannot maintain its position against the 
objections advanced against it by poor Paine 
ought to be swept away. 

My design is to exhibit Thomas Paine as an 
American patriot. 

He was not a native of this country, having 
been born at Thatford, Norfolk County, England, 
on the 29th of January, 1737. His father was 
a staymaker, and being one of the Society of 
Friends, and distrustful of much ‘‘ carnal know- 
ledge,’’ took Thomas away from school at the 
early age of thirteen, and set him at work cooper- 
ing the thoraxes of his customers. Five years of 
such a life seems to have made him desperate, 
and so he shipped as a ‘*hand”’ in a privateer ; 
but four years afterwards he resumed his trade at 
Sandwich, married, and occasionally preached 
dissenting sermons. In 1760 he removed to Mar- 
gate, where his wife died. ‘Thence he returned io 
Thatford, where he became an exciseman, then 
went to London asa teacher in an academy, but 
in a year was reappointed exciseman ; thence he 
went to Lewes, where he married again, and tried 
to make a living as a grocer and tobacconist, but 
in two years failed, and was sold out in April, 
1774. These adversities must be attributed to his 
literary predilections and to domestic troubles ; 
for during this period he wrote a pamphlet and 
was separated from his wife. In the month fol- 
lowing his insolvency he went to London, where 
he became acquainted with Benjamin Franklin, 
on whose advice he emigrated to this country, 
where he arrived in December, 1774. In the 
ensuing February he was employed to edit the 
Pennsylvania Magazine in Philadelphia. His con- 
tributions were signed ‘ Atlanticus,’’ and attracted 
great attention. 

Paine’s mind and heart must have been hungry 
and thirsty for the principles of political liberty 
and the rights of man, for he at once understood 
the points of controversy between the Colonies 
and the Parliament of Great Britain. In January, 
1776, only thirteen months after his arrival here, 
when a ‘‘reconciliation with the mother country 





was the wish of almost every American,”’ he issued 
a pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Common Sense,’’ which, 
in the language of Dr. Rush, ‘‘ burst upon the 
world with an effect which has rarely been pro- 
duced by types and paper in any age or country.” 
Elkanah Watson, in his ‘‘ Men and Times of the 
Revolution,’’ describing an interview with Paine 
at Nantes, in France, where he had just arrived 
—1781—as Secretary of Colonel Laurens, Minis- 
ter Extraordinary from Congress, expresses ‘‘ the 
deepest emotions of gratitude towards him, as the 
instrument of Providence in accelerating the de- 
claration of our Independence.’? Mr. Watson 
continues: ‘‘ He certainly was a prominent agent 
in preparing the public sentiment of America for, 
that glorious event. The idea of independence 
had not occupied the popular mind; and, when 
guardedly approached on the topic, it shrunk from 
the conception, as fraught with doubt, with peril, 
and with suffering. 

In 1776 I was present, at Providence, Rhode 
Island, in a social assembly of most of the prom- 
inent leaders of the State. I recollect that the 
subject of independence was cautiously introduced 
by an ardent Whig, and the thought seemed to 
excite the abhorrence of the whote circle. 

A few weeks afterwards Paine’s ‘Common 
Sense’ appeared, and passed through the conti- 
nent like an electric spark. It everywhere flashed 
conviction, and aroused a determined spirit, which 
resulted in the Declaration of Independence, on 
the 4th of July following. The name of Paine 
was precious to every Whig heart, and had re- 
sounded throughout Europe.’”’ 

If the reader will turn to page 108 of Mr. Wat- 
son’s book, he will see that this praise was not 
dictated by any personal partiality towards Mr. 
Paine. Mr. Watson was annoyed and “disgusted” 
by Paine’s manners as a man, but could not re- 
press his admiration of him as a patriot. 

When our fathers declared independence they 
were not ready for battle. There was very little 
powder in the country, and it was for this reason 
that Congress forbade the usual military salute to 
Washington when he appeared before the army at 
Boston as Commander-in-Chief. Paine in this 
emergency immediately studied chemistry, for the 
purpose of discovering how to produce saltpetre, 
published the result of his experiments, and formed 
a company to supply the national arsenals, gratui- 
tously, with powder. He also volunteered in 












































unheard, by a faction in Congress. His offence 
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Roberdeau’s flying division, and when his services 
were no longer needed, he acted as aid to General 
Greene, in the Fort Lee campaign. During the 
gloomy December of ’76 he published the first 
number of the ‘‘ Crisis,’ on the rgth of that 
month, the effect of which was quite as startling 
as that of ‘‘ Common Sense.’’ It was read at the 
head of every regiment, and six days afterwards 
the soldiers won the battle of Trenton. 

In April, *77, Paine was, on motion of John 
Adams, appointed Secretary to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, but resigned that cffice in January, 
1779, in consequence of having been censured, 


was having written a series of letters in the Penn- 
sylvania Packet, denying the validity of Silas 
Deane’s claim against the Government. His course 
was, however, vindicated at the ‘‘ annual town- 
meeting’ held in Philadelphia in the following 
July; and, as a manifestation of confidence in 
his integrity, the General Assembly of Pennsyl- 
vania elected Paine its Clerk, at its meeting in 
November. 

In 1780 he resolved to revisit England, for the 
purpose of propagating republican sentiments, but 
was dissuaded by General Greene. In June of 
that year a letter was received by the Assembly 
of Pennsylvania from General Wa8hington, stating 
that, notwithstanding his confidence in the attach- 
ment of the army to the cause of the country, he 
feared that the privations they endured would 
exasperate them into mutiny. This letter was 
read by Paine as Clerk. A despairing silence 
pervaded the hall. At length one of the members 
said that it was in vain to contend any longer, 
and that they might as well give up. The House 
adjourned. Paine immediately wrote to Blair 
McClenaghan, a merchant of Philadelphia, ex- 
plaining the urgency of affairs, and enclosed five 
hundred doliars, the amount of salary due to him 
as Clerk, as his contribution toward a relief fund. 
McClenaghan called a public meeting, and read 
Paine’s letter. A subscription was promptly made 
and £300,000, Pennsylvania currency, was col- 
lected, and the army relieved. 

In 1781 Paine accompanied Colonel Laurens as 
Secretary to France, whence he brought $2,500,- 
ooo in silver, by the aid of which Washington 
made the movement southward which ended in 
the capitulation of Yorktown. 


active for the promotion of the public welfare, 
until April, 1787, when he sailed again to France. 
Meanwhile he received many tokens of respect. 
The University of Pennsylvania conferred on him 
the degree of A.M., he was elected a member of 
the American Philosophical Society, and by special 
invitation enjoyed for a time the hospitality 
of General Washington. Congress, too, presented 
him with three thousand dollars as a testimonial 
of their appreciation of his important services. 
The committee say, in their report to Congress, 
‘*that Mr. Paine rendered great and eminent 
services to the United States during their struggle 
for liberty and independence, cannot be doubted 
by ary person acquainted with his labors in the 
cause and attached to the principles of the con- 
test.”’ 

Paine was in Paris when the Bastile was de- 
stroyed, and received the key of it from General 
Lafayette, as a gift to Washington, and it is still 
exhibited at Mount Vernon. While in France he 
published his ‘‘ Rights of Man,”’ dedicating the 
two parts of that work to General Washington 
and to General Lafayette respectively. A hun- 
dred thousand copies were printed and distributed 
by translation all over Europe. 

In September, 1792, Paine was elected a member 
of the National Convention of France, and took 
his seat. He affiliated with the Girondists, and 
was a member of the committee which framed the 
Constitution of 1793. 

He advocated the trial of Louis XVI., but voted 
against the sentence of death. Madame De Stael 
says: ** Thomas Paine alone proposed what would 
have done honor to France if it had been accepted 
—the offer to the king of an asylum in America.’’ 
His speech is worthy of transcription, and I copy 
it from Wright’s ‘‘ History of France,’’ Vol. II., 
page 634. 

‘*] very sincerely regret the part which was 
yesterday adopted by the Convention with regard 
to the punishment by death. I have the advan- 
tage of some experience in subjects of this nature. 
It is almost twenty years since I engaged in the 
cause of liberty, by contributing to accomplish 
the Revolution of the United States of America. 
My language has always been the language of 
liberty and of humanity. Experience has taught 
me that nothing so much exalts the spirit of a 
nation as the union of these two principles in 





The war was soon closed, but Paine was still 


all circumstances. I know that the public mind 
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throughout France, and especially in Paris, has 
been heated and irritated by the dangers to which 
the country has been exposed; but, if we look 
forward to that period in which those dangers and 
the irritation they have produced have been for- 
gotten, we shall be able to perceive that the very 
transaction which, to our present view, bears the 
semblance of an act of justice, will then appear 
as a deed of vengeance. My anxiety for the cause 
of France is now converted into an anxiety for 
her honor; and should it be reserved for me, after 
my return to America, to write the history of the 
French Revolution, I would much rather have to 
record a thousand errors proceeding from a regard 
to humanity than a single one inspired by too 
severe a principle of justice. 

France has, at this time, but one ally—the 
United States of America; and this ally is the 
only nation that can furnish_her with naval stores ; 
for the Northern powers, who have commonly 
supplied them, are, or very soon will be, at war 
with her. 

Besides, it most unfortunately happens that the 
object of the present discussion is regarded in the 


United States as their best friend, as the parent 


of liberty. I am able to assure you that his execu- 
tion will spread an universal affliction among 
them; and you have it now in your power to 
spare your best friends so much sorrow. If I 
could speak the French language, I would at your 
bar present a petition, in the name of my American 
brethren, for the delay of the execution of Louis.”’ 

This speech, translated from English, was read 
in Convention, and caused a ‘‘ complete tumult ;’’ 
but the sentence of death was confirmed by a vote 
of 380 to 310. : 

This speech was the knell of Paine’s popularity 
in France. The Convention passed a decree for 
the expulsion of all members who were foreigners 
by birth, which was soon followed by another for 
the imprisonment of all persons in France who were 
born in England. Paine was immediately seized 
and thrown into prison, wherein he remained from 
January to November, 1794, notwithstanding a 
petition from all the Americans in Paris for the 
release of the ‘‘apostle of liberty.’’ After the 
death of Robespierre, Paine, on the intercession 
of James Monroe, our Minister, was liberated ; 
and, in December, 1794, resumed his seat in the 
National Convention. 

After the reérganization of the government, and 





the inauguration of the Consular Executive, Paine 
was treated with particular consideration by Bona- 
parte, who actually engaged his services for estab- 
lishing a republican form of government in Eng- 
land, which he was then preparing to invade and 
conquer. But the project having been abandoned, 
apostles of liberty were in the way in France; so 
Paine set out on his return to the United States, 
and arrived at Baltimore October 30, 1802, after 
an absence of fifteen years, and immediately went 
to Monticello, whither he was invited by Jefferson, 
there being no arrangements for hospitality in the 
White House. 

Paine’s philanthropy had not, as it often does, 
reduced him to poverty. New York had presented 
him with a farm of three hundred acres, with 
necessary buildings, in consideration of the fact 
that ‘‘ Thomas Paine did, during the whole pro- 
gress of the Revolution, voluntarily devote him- 
self to the service of the public without accepting 
recompense therefor ; and, moreover, did decline 
taking or receiving the common profits which 
authors are entitled to on the sale of their literary 
works, but relinquished them for the better ac- 
commodation of the country and for the honor 
of the public cause.’’ 

Pennsylvania, for the same reasons, presented 
him with £500. New Jersey gave him an estate 
in Bordentown ; and Virginia would have granted 
him a tract of land worth more than £4,000, if 
he had not, during the pendency of the bill, 
published a pamphlet denying the title of that 
State to the Northwest Territory. Notwithstand- 
ing this free expression of unfavorable opinion 
the bill was advocated by Washington, Madison, 
Lee and Patrick Henry, but was lost by a majority 
of one. 

Paine spent some time visiting places and per- 
sons, and finally settled in New York, occasion- 
ally spending a few months on his farm at New 
Rochelle. He died in New York, June 8, 1809, 
in his 73d year. 

His remains were buried on his farm ; but his 
bones, ten years afterwarcs, were resurged by Wil- 
liam Cobbett (Peter Porcupine), who took them to 
England. His will shows that his pecuniary re- 
sources were ample; and, although he did not 
recant any of his published opinions, he certainly 
did not esteem his theological achievements as his 
chief merit, for he says—‘‘ the place where I am 
to be buried to be a square of twelve feet, to be 
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enclosed with rows of trees, and a stone or post- 
and-rail fence, with a headstone with my name and 
age engraved on it as the author of ‘Common 
Sense.’’’ A cenotaph was erected, in 1839, near 
the spot of his original sepulture; and I hope 
that some reader may visit the locality and tell us 
whether it is now standing. 

‘¢ Thomas Paine was about five feet ten inches 
in height, and broad shouldered. He was plain 
but dignified in appearance. He wore his kair in 
a queue with side curls, and powdered. His eyes 
were full, brilliant and piercing. As a public 
speaker he was not fluent ; but in conversation he 
was fascinating.’’ So says a writer in ‘* Appleton’s 
Cyclopedia,’’ to whom I am under obligations for 
much of my material. 

I have never read or heard of any dishonest or 
dishonorable act of Paine. He was very earnest 
in his convictions, and perfectly fearless of conse- 
quences in expressing them. When he went to 
France in 1787 he left a nation of friends, and he 
was held in high personal esteem by such men as 
Washington, Jefferson, Franklin, Witherspoon and 
Rush. His experience and observation in France 
had disappointed, grieved and exasperated him. 


The insults and abuse he met in many places here 
soured his temper, and his reflections and conclu- 
sions must sometimes at least have tended to 
cynicism. The social customs of those days were 
not adapted to allay the fever of his mind, and 
the consequent nervous irritability fretted him 


into moroseness. Joel Barlow, an intimate of his 
while in France, says, August 11, 1809, in answer 
to a letter ‘‘calling for information relative to 
the life of Thomas Paine,’’ that he was one of the 
most benevolent and disinterested of mankind, 
endowed with the clearest perception, an uncom- 
mon share of original genius and the greatest 
breadth of thought, and that he ought to be ranked 
among the brightest and most undeviating lumina- 
ries of the age in which he lived; yet with a mind 
tinctured with vanity which he was too proud to 
conceal; unable to endure the contempt of his 
former friends and fellow-laborers, and the scoffs 
of a new generation that knew him not. He 
always kept the best company in England and in 
France, till he became the object of calumny in 
certain American papers for his adherence to what 
he thought the cause of liberty in France, and till 





he conceived himself neglected by his former 
friends in the United States. From that moment 
he gave himself very much to drink, and conse- 
quently to companions less worthy of his better 
days. 

Indeed, as early as 1781, Elkanah Watson, at 
the page hereinbefore indicated, thus describes 
Paine’s personal demeanor: ‘‘ He was coarse and 
uncouth in his manners, loathsome in his appear- 
ance, and a disgusting egotist, rejoicing most in 
talking of himself, and reading the effusions of 
his own mind. On his arrival being announced, 
the Mayor and some of the most distinguished 
citizens of Nantes called on him to render their 
homage of respect. I often officiated as interpre- 
ter, although humbled and mortified at his filthy 
appearance and awkward and unseemly address, 
Besides, as he had been roasted alive, on his 
arrival at L’Orient, for the . and well 
basted with brimstone, he was absolutely offensive, 
and perfumed the whole apartment. He was soon 
rid of his respectable visitors, who left the room 
with marks of astonishment and disgust. I took 
the liberty, on his asking for the loan of a clean 
shirt, of speaking to him frankly of his dirty ap- 
pearance and brimstone odor, and prevailed on 
him to stew for an hour in a hot bath. This, 
however, was not done without much entreaty, and 
I did not succeed until, receiving a file of English 
newspapers, I promised that after he was in the 
bath he should have the reading of them, and 
not before. He at once consented and accom- 
panied me to the bath, where I instructed the 
keeper in French—which Paine did not under- 
stand—to gradually increase the heat of the 
water until ‘/e monsieur etait bien boulli.’ He 
became so much absorbed in his reading that 
he was nearly parboiled before leaving the 
bath, much to his improvement and to my satis- 
faction.”’ 

But whatever may have been his private errors 
and infirmities, they ought not to be conspicuously 
obtruded. His political integrity and great public 
services were acknowledged by our forefathers of 
the Revolution, and we, their descendants, may not 
indeed deny the existence of such faults, but we 
ought to put them in the shaded background of a 
Centennial picture radiant with the glory of his 
patriotic deeds. 
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THERE was an excited crowd gathered abvut 
the Pony Express Statign at McPherson’s. The 
westerhn-bound rider had arrived with a bullet in 
his leg, and reported that the Pawnees were off 
their reservation and were advancing on the settle- 
ment. He had met them between the last station 
and MecPherson’s, and they had given chase. 
McPherson’s could boast of but seventy-five souls 
at that time, before the railroad came, and there 
were but forty men capable of defending the place. 
Whatever was to be done had to be done quickly. 
Fort Grattan was eighty miles northwest, and a 
rider was despatched in haste. Fort Kearney was 
seventy miles southeast, and who would summon 
aid from there? It was a dangerous undertaking. 
The route lay right through the hostile country, 
and the messenger would be almost sure to meet 
the Indians. The pony-riders, as a general thing, 
were fearless men, but this proposition was fraught 
with so much danger that they were loth to under- 
take it. 

‘© Ef Slade was only here!’’ cried an old man, 
‘«ther’d be no hesitation while wimen an’ children 
were in danger !”’ 

**T’ll go!”’ and a bright-eyed, fearless-looking 
young fellow stepped forth. 

‘* Good !’’ said the old man, pressing his hand ; 
‘**old Jim Johnson sez so! Old Jim Johnson! You 
hear me! There’s more sense in Essex’s cazeba 
than the hull lot of you. Pick your hoss, boy, 
and ride for your life. See, there’s Nelly lookin’ 
at you. For her sake, Willy, ef no one’s else. 
Thirty-five helpless wimen an’ children ; think of 
it! Ride your best, an’ when you git to the 
station you may git arelief. Post ’em there, and 
when you git to the fort tell the commandant to 
send on some cavalry as soon as possible. Fetch 
the sojers, an’ we’ll send the reds to Californy! 
Nelly Johnson’s yourn as soon as you git back. 
Good-by, boy, an’ God speed ye.’’ 

There was a spring, a rush of hoofs, and the 
ride to Kearney had begun. Right gallantly the 
horse sprang away at his rider’s bidding, and the 
eyes of sweet Nelly Johnson kept upon them until 
horse and rider faded away upon the horizon. 

Love was one incentive for the pony-rider’s 
mission, and the desire to save the people of 
McPherson’s from a bloody death was the other. 
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Did man ever risk life in a better cause? Onward 
swept the little horse, her flying heels throwing 
up a cloud of dust which hovered in the air for 
hundreds of yards behind her. To the left. of 
them glided the still waters of the Platte, and on 
the right stretched the boundless green of the 
prairie. The rider sat firm as a rock, his dauntless 
face looking straight ahead and wearing an air 
which seemed to say it was all for the sake of 
Nelly Johnson. 

You may talk of the Mamelukes, the Tartar 
horsemen, the savage Bedouins and all the wild 
riders, but what are they to compare with our 
American pony-riders—men who were fearless, 
and braved every danger; who ran the risk of 
life in every mile they dashed over; men who 
were expected to do fifty miles at top speed in 
daylight or dark, rain or shine, hot or cold? But 
the railroad has done away with the pony-rider, 
and we hear no more of such exploits as that of 
the renowned Jimmy Moore. 

Onward swept the brave little horse, and at last 
the station came in view. A minute more and horse 
and rider were at the door. No relay was there to 
meet them. Not a sign of life was to be seen, but 
there were hoof tracks on the ground in every 
direction, showing that the relief had fled. Giving 
the horse a drink, the rider mounted, and again 
they were on the way to Kearney. Further on 
they came upon a large object in the centre of the 
trail. It was the western-bound stage with horses 
gone, the driver between the fore-wheels with a 
bullet in his head, the passengers lying about the 
road, and the conductor in the boot, wounded 
unto death. One horrified look, a pause, and 
faster fled the horse. Mile after mile is left behind, 
station after station is passed, and no relief. Will 
they ever get to Kearney ? 

On the prairie to the right of them appear a 
host of mounted men. They are the pets of the 
Peace Commission, on their annual maraud. Turn- 
ing with a triumphant yell they speed to head the 
rider off. Narrower grows the space between them, 
and the gallant horse redoubles his exertions. In 


the van of the savages rides a tall chief, mounted 
upon a powerful horse, his plumes streaming in 
the wind as he urges the noble animal he bestrides. 
Young Essex can escape if he turns back. But 
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no! The sweet face of Nelly Johnson and the 
shrinking forms of defenceless little ones come 
before his view, and dashing the perspiration from 
his brow, the pursued dashes onward. But a few 
miles more and succor is at hand! 

Nearer come the pursuers. Now ride, young 
Essex, for it is three-score lives to one! 
brave little horse; strain muscle and nerve and 
heart, for your work will be well done! Ride, 
young Essex, for everything is at stake. Onward 
rushed the horse, the hoofs beating time to the 
short, quick breaths. The gap closes! Twang! 
A sharp pain in the side, and the rider reeled in 
the saddle, but for an instant only. Bending low 
in the saddle, the whip is raised for the first time, 
and faster fled the horse. 


Speed, 





savages turned and set out rapidly up the trail, 
while the fainting rider checks the faltering steps 
of his dying horse. One last, last look at the 
waving sea of green, and they enter the gates 
thrown open to receive them. 

In the centre of the parade stands a group of 
men about a horse and rider. The horse is down 
now, and from his nostrils gushes the life-current, 
and beside him lies the rider. 

Young Essex raised his head from the arm which 
supported it, and said: 

‘*Pawnees off their reservation, McPherson’s 
station’s cleaned out—help—quick? My love to— 
to—Nelly—Johnson—’’ 

And, grasping the reins with stiffening clutch, 
the barbed shaft eating out his soul, he sank upon 


And now the green ramparts and stockaded | the pony’s neck. 


gates of Fort Kearney came in view. The baffled 


Their brave hearts had ceased to beat. 
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As up and down a shady place, 

I walked with melancholy pace, 

A cloud upon my heart and face 
Of sin and sadness ; 

Suddenly flashing on the view 

My little boy in white and blue 

Came running up the avenue 
With look of gladness. 


And all a father’s love leapt out 

Instinctively, and clung about , 

The child, subduing fear and doubt 
With tender yearning ; 

As if he had been sent to prove, 

By living sign, that higher Love, 

Which waits and watches from above 
Each son’s returning. 





Who made the eye, shall He not see ? 
The ear, shall He not hear? And He, 
Who, in creating, gave to me 

A father’s feeling, 
Shall He not feel ?—and kindly greet 
A son that weeps before His feet— 
With kiss of reconcilement sweet 

His pardon sealing. 


For one constraining cause alone 
That child was dear—he was my own— 
Spontaneously my love had grown; 
And how much rather 
Shall I, “the work of His own hand,’’ 
The yearning love of God command— 
Can He my prayers and tears withstand 
Who is my Father? 
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THERE’S many a trouble 
Would break like a bubble, 
And into the waters of Lethe depart, 
Did not we rehearse it, 
And tenderly nurse it, 
And give it a permanent place in the heart. 


There’s many a sorrow 
Would vanish to-morrow, 
Were we not unwilling to furnish the wings; 
So sadly intruding 
And quietly brooding, 
It hatches out all sorts of horrible things. 
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How welcome the seeming 
Of looks that are beaming, 
Whether one’s wealthy or whether one’s poor! 
Eyes bright as a berry, 
Cheeks red as a cherry, ; 
The groan and the curse and the heartache can cure. 


Resolved to be merry, 
All worry to ferry 
Across the famed waters that bid us forget; 
And no longer tearful, 
But happy and cheerful, 
We feel life has much that’s worth living for yet. 
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ARCHITECTURAL PROGRESS, AS SEEN IN THE RELIGIOUS EDIFICES 
OF THE WORLD. 


By Rev. WitiiaM Biackxwoop, D.D., LL.D. 
I. INTRODUCTORY.—PYRAMIDS AND TEMPLES OF EGYPT. 


In a rude state of society the builder merely | place to place, and hence he was obliged wher- 
aims at providing for the necessary wants of man- | ever he sojourned 
to have his habi- 
L. tation at hand 

B.. A wherever his 
Sa flocks could find 

Com eeacineen 7. pasture. A tent 
ee : thus became the 
* house of the no- 
mad shepherd. 
| When the culti- 
vation of the soil 

| became a main 


| source of support, 


e-4,: i> aS 7 . | | the fixed habits 
CHINESE PAVILION, /of the agricul- 


turist necessarily PorTAL oF AN EGyPTIAN TEMPLE. 
kind. The varieties of climate, the suddenness | led to the erec- 


and the range of atmospheric changes, together | tion of a permanent home, and thus the rude hut 
with the delicacy of the human organization | had its origin. 

become factors in determining the course of the It would not be correct, however, to, say that in 
primitive laborer, who aims at little more than | all ages and lands the prevailing types of build- 
furnishing a shelter from 
the vicissitudes of the 
seasons. Nevertheless, it 

is a fact that in all coun- 
tries where progress has 
been made in building, 
and where architecture 
has reached the condition 

of a science, it will be 
found that traces of the % 
earliest structural forms 
continue to appear on the 
more elaborate edifices * 
which the taste and 
wealth of progressive ages 2 
may erect. In a primi- 
tive state where men re- 
lied for their existence on 
the produce of the chase, 

or on supplies that might 
be secured from rivers, the shelter of a cavern or | ings proceeded from the influence of one cause 
the rudest covering would minister to their wants. | merely ; as different agencies combined to produce 
A pastoral life obliged the shepherd to roam from | the forms of edifices which prevailed in various 
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countries. Nevertheless it is true that different | age to age. Thus the wandering Mongol had his 
types or styles soon became established in different | tent as he followed or guided his flock, and hence 
regions, and these forms continued to appear from | to the present day the Chinese house is really a 
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modification of the Tartar tent. A common Chi- |rather to trace the progressive stages of the 


nese plate on which an ordinary house is displayed | building art as they may be seen on the banks of 
with its peculiar roof, its quaint shape and its | the Nile, in Greece, in Italy, during the Roman 
ornaments in wood along the ridge pole and at| period, in the Byzantine, the Norman and the 
the eaves, in forms that closely approximate to the | later styles of pointed ecclesiastical structures 
movable tent of former ages, will show how deeply | which reached their perfection in the great Cathe- 
the primitive habits of the early ages cling to the | drals of Britain, France, Spain and Germany. 
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WALL AND BUILDINGS 


Chinese mind. A Chinese town is largely in 
appearance a collection of fixed tents, and so per- 
manently lodged in the Chinese mind is the idea 
of the tent, that large edifices and even towers 
are really successive stories of tent-like edifices. 
Our object, however, is not to show how widely 
this adherence to old forms has spread, and how 
long from age to age it has continued to appear in 
the edifices of different nations; our aim being 
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By some, the origin of Egyptian architecture 
has been found in subterranean excavations, and 
in the enlargement of natural caverns in the hill 
regions that bound the valley of the Nile. It 
is true that among the Egyptians a taste for cave 
dwellings has existed from the remotest age, and 
owing to climate and habits of the population they 
are resorted to at the present time; but other 
Oriental nations had recourse to such habitations, 
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as is evident in various nations of Asia. It must 
be admitted, however, that the effect of the cli- 
mate of Egypt, and the experience of the coolness 
and the shade of cave dwellings had an import- 


ant influence in modifying the forms of the great 
Temples which gradually rose on the banks of 
the Nile. 

The primeval history of Egypt is shrouded in 
the darkness of distant ages, but the Bible and the 
literature of Greece and Rome combine to show 








| that the dwellers on the Nile had been early 
civilized. When Abraham entered Egypt, two 
thousand years before Christ, he found a country 
| long possessed of the arts. Religion had demanded 


TEMPLE OF Eprou.—See second engraving on page 105. 


temples, sovereigns had per- 
petuated their glory in vast 
edifices, and while the com- 
mon people had their habita- 
tions, not the least remarkable 
element in the social condi- 
tion of the country was the 
regard that was paid to the 
under-ground, or rather hill- 
excavated cities of the dead. 
It is held by many that the 
culture and religion of the 
Egyptians were developed in 
the region of Meroe, and that, 
following the course of the 
Nile, they spread northward 
over Lower Egypt. At Mem- 
phis and Thebes the mag- 
nificence of this early civili- 
zation was displayed in the 
vast structures which were 
erected in these capitals, the 
remains of which at the pre- 
sent day fill the minds of 
travellers with admiration and 
wonder at their magnitude 
and regret at the ruin which 
has overtaken them. Some 
Egyptolog:sts have carried 
back the origin of these edi- 
fices to a very remote an- 
tiquity. Taking into conside- 
ration the yearly average rise 
of the soil, caused by the inun- 
dation of the Nile, it would 
seem that the present eleva- 
tion of the surface above the 
level on which the monuments 
of Thebes were built, would 
establish the conclusion that 
these great structures must 
have been erected about 4760 


years before the commencement of the present 


century. 


Such a conclusion, however, does not rest on 
any historic proof, and it is altogether at variance 
with the Mosaic and Old Testament chronology. 
It has also been heid that, as at Thebes, fragments 
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have been found of stone which have been 
wrought on the reverse ur inner side before they 
were placed on the walls of the present ruins, and 
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they were built in platforms, and covered or re- 
veted with a coating of granite. In the interior 
there are halls and passages which served as the 
burial chambers of the monarchs who raised them; 
and a good deal of skill is displayed in tke con- 
struction of the roofs of these chambers to prevent 
the weight of the superincumbent mass from 
crushing them in. Architecturally, the pyramids 
are not masterpieces of science; but owing to 
their enormous size, their great simplicity, their 
age, and the obvious cost and expenditure of 
human toil in their erection, they never fail to 


| impress the mind as being justly reckoned among 


it is held that this demonstrates the fact that a. 


former civilization had existed in Egypt before | 


the monuments of Thebes had been commenced. 


The brilliant period of Egyptian art com- | 
menced in the middle of the twelfth century | 


before Christ, in the time of Sesostris or Ra- 
meses, and continued for the space of five hun- 
dred years. Then came the rule of the Persians, | 
which gave place to that of Alexander, and in | 
time Egypt fell under the sway of Rome. 
The grandest displays of this golden age of 
Egyptian magnificence are those which date from | 
the age of Sesostris, and which still attest the 
splendor of Homer’s hundred-gated Thebes, the 
metropolis of ancient Egypt. This great city 
extended two geographical miles in all directions 
from a centre, and its ruins may now be seen in 
the several villages which occupy its site, around 
the temples and palaces of Luxor and Karnak, the 
splendor of which may be conceived of by the 
traveller who rambles along an avenue of colossal 
sphinxes six hundred feet long, and who wonders 
at the extent of the sepulchres and the vast pro- 
portions of the palace at Medinet Abu, or who 
meditates on the wonder of the Rock-Tombs, or 
“* graves of the Kings,”’ and the solemn grandeur 





of the Temple of Denderah, below Thebes. 





The great monuments of Egypt consist of the | 


pyramids, the tombs of the Kings, their palaces, 
and the temples. The pyramids form a class by 
themselves, and they are unlike other edifices. 
Their form was a simple mass usually resting on a 
square base, the sides facing the points of the 


compass, and sloping upwards towards a central | 


point or apex. This angle of inclination is not 
always the same, and hence the proportion of the 
base to the height is found to vary. Evidently 


the wonders of the world. ‘Ihe largest is at 


























GALLERIES OF PYRAMIDS. 


Gizeh, and it has a perpendicular height of 448 
feet, while the base is 728 feet on each side. St. 
Peters in Rome attains an altitude of 448 feet, 
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Salisbury is upwards of 400, and Strasburg, the Symbolism and mystery were important elements 
loftiest spire in Europe, is 468 feet high. As the | in the religion of the ancient Egyptians. The 
apex of the pyramid is at present only 25 feet | figures of their gods were symbolic, and as Plu- 








PYRAMIDS OF GIZEH. 


lower than this great altitude, and as the reveting | tarch has observed, the sphinxes with which the 


or outside casing is gone, there is no doubt but | entrances of their temples were decorated signi- 
that in its perfect state it was as lofty as the spire | fied that Egyptian Mythology was mysterious and 





THE GREAT SPHYNX. 
of Strasburg, and when the quantity of material | emblematic. This idea was carried out in the 
used in their construction is considered, these | arrangement of the different parts of their tem- 
tapering spires are as nothing compared to the | ples, as the inmost shrine was at the farthest end 
enormous masses of stone that tier above tier rise | in a small apartment usually dark and separated 
in the pyramids of Gizeh. from the entrance by courts and passages of vast 
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extent, and here the sacred object was preserved | it is evident that they had made great progress 
and kept from the sight of all but the priestly | also in the department of construction, for many 
guardian, | of the blocks which they used were of enormous 

Owing to the climate of Egypt, it has never | dimensions, and that they were lavish in their use 
been a woodland country. Palm trees are found | of material is shown by the fact that the walls of 
about the deserts of Lybia, and near Denderah | some of their temples are of the almost incredible 








INTERIOR OF THE TEMPLE OF DENDERAH. 


timber of all kinds is scarce, as the soil is not) thickness of twenty-four feet. At Thebes, the 


suited to the growth of trees. The acacia and | walls of the principal entrance gate are at the 
the palm do grow, but the oak does not, and fir | base no less than fifty feet thick. Then again the 
has to be imported from Arabia; and thus for | stones instead of being dressed as in modern 
solid structures of great magnitnde the old builders | masonry on one side, are cut inside as well as 
of Egypt were shut up to the use of stone, which | outside, and the whole mass is solidly jointed 
abounds in profusion, and in the use of which the | together, thus tending to secure the durability of 
Egyptians were great proficients, as may be seen their monuments. In these great structures no 
both in the rock-temples which were excavated | arch is ever introduced. The columns stand at 
and adorned with sculpture, and in the temples | such short distances that great stones can reach 
which were erected in the open air. While the | from capital to capital, and thus the roof is formed 
sculptures and the hieroglyphic figures which adorn | of huge blocks laid on horizontally and forming a 
their palaces and temples attest the progress of | solid bed. 


their workmen in the art of the hewer of stone, | In almost every respect the Egyptian temple 
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differed from the Greek. Both inside and outside 
the Greek temple might be seen at one view, but 
the Egyptian was made up of an assemblage of 
vestibules, courts, passages, and apartments of 


and a deeply projecting cavetto. As in other parts 
of the temples, the pylons had a flat stone-covered 


different sizes connected together, and all united | | 


making a great edifice surrounded by an inclosing 
wall. Usually the design included the temple 
itself with its vestibules and side buildings in 
which the priests resided. Around this part of 


the temple was a court which formed an enclosure, | | 
and before it was placed a peculiarly shaped en- | 


trance gite or passage way of enormous size called 
a pylon. In many cases a second, and even a 
third fore-court was erected and a pylon was placed 
before them. These pylous were approached by 
avenues, in many instances six thousand feet long, 
having colossal sphinxes on either side, and these 
avenues were entered through smaller gates or 
pylons resembling the great masses of this form 
which guarded the entrance to the temple proper. 
The pylon was of stupendous 
size, massive in the walls and 
so lofty that it overlooked all 
the parts of the structure that 
lay beyond. In direct oppo- 
sition to modern ideas of 
architectural beauty the pylon 
was low in the middle and 
elevated at either end as the 
spectator approached the tem- 
ple. The central part was 
merely a wide elevated gate- 
way, and over the horizontal 
entablature or lintel a sym- 
bolical egg or globe with 
wings outstretched on either 
side wasengraved. Oneither 
side of this gateway the 
flanking towers of the pylon 
rose, the long side faced the 
entrance front, and the shorter 
ends stood on the outside and 
right and left of the gateway. 
The walls sloped gently in- 
wards, and thus the appear- 
ance of these masses was 
pyramidal in form. 
flat wall-like surfaces were 
covered with colored sculp- 
ture, and on the top was an 
entablature formed of a fillet 


PILLAR IN TEMPLE OF 
DENDERAH. 
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Their 


TEMPLE OF DANDOUR,. 


roof, and in their interior were dark apartments, 
the use of which isnot known. Thereseems to be 
no doubt but that these great masses were placed 
at the entrances of the temples to excite the 
feeling of wonder and awe, and the effect on the 
minds of all who approached them would be in- 
creased by the long rows of colossal statues and 
obelisks through which they had to pass. On 
passing through the entrance gate into the fore- 
court, columns were arranged in rows around it, 
and from the tops of the columns to the enclosing 
'walls blocks of stone were laid, thus forming 
| shaded cloisters or walks. From column to column, 
as in the entrance gateway, was an entablature 
| With a cornice terminating in a cavetto, thus 
carrying out the style of the age and country. As 
no arch is ever found in these structures, the 
|columns stand so close to each other that the 
| space between them is usually about one and a 
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Tue LARGER Rock-CuT TEMPLE OF IPSAMBOUL. 


half of the extent of the column’s diameter, and 
seldom does this distance reach to twice the 
diameter of the lower part of the shafts. A person 
on passing into one of these temples after passing 
through the entrance gateway would find himself 
in the great fore-court with its columns forming a 
covered way along the sides; opposite to the en- 
trance gateway he would pass through a second 
gateway into another space having several rows 





of columns supporting the roof; advancing through 
another gateway he would pass into a court with 
three or more rows of columns, the inner row 
being higher than the others, so that over the 
roof which rests on the lower series light might 
enter somewhat on the principle that clere-story 
windows are used to light mediaeval churches. 
Farther onwards the visitor would enter a narrower 
chamber, also adorned with columns enriched 
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with sculpture and massive capitals, and then after | expanding, or of a cluster of flowers or leaves tied 
one or two vestibules the innermost shrine would be | by a band around the head of the pillar. Square 
reached by a single door. 
This sanctuary was always 
small, without light, and 
around it were apartments 
for the priests and such 
dresses or sacred vessels 
as they required for their 
service. 

The walls of the tem- 
ples were covered with 
sculptures richly colored, 
and the lower rows, sepa- 
rated by bands from those i 
above, were of greater 
breadth. These figures 
usually represented the 
objects of the vegetable 
world. Thecolumns, which 
were also similarly orna- 
mented, were usually thick 
and heavy, rising to a 
height that varied from 
three or four or even five 
times the diameter at the 
base; the shaft never diminished in thickness. 
It rested on a plinth or base, and the capitals 
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piers occur very frequently in the tombs, and in 
other buildings they sustain the roof, while the 
“a iis mm colossal statue is 
is lhe hy placed in front of 














beam or weight 
resting on the head. 
Temples of. such 
massive proportions 
with their multitu- 
dinous columns, 
their dim shadows 
and the multiform 
' symbols of hierogly- 
phic figures which 
covered the pillars 
and the walls must 
have appealed to’ 
the Egyptian mind 
with great power. 
: pe ry ? j Outside they ap- 
SMALLER Rock-CuT TEMPLE OF JPSAMBOUL. peared to be stu- 
. pendous boxes of 
displayed a wonderful amount of variety in their | stone, to an observer who looked at them from the 
form, but the prevailing idea was a representation | sanctuary end, box after box becoming greater until 


in stone of some flower or bud sprouting out and | at the far end the great pylon overtopped the whole, 
Vo. VIIL.—8 
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but inside the misty shadows, the figures on the 
walls, the long vistas, and the changing forms from 
court to court must, to the Egyptian mind, have 
been a source of awe and reverence. 

A smaller form of temple existed, known as 
typhons, which consisted of a simple house in the 
form of a parallelogram, having the door in one 
end. There were two or three chambers placed 
consecutively according to the size of the build- 
ing. These temples stood on a perpendicular 
substructure, and a flight of steps led to the 
doorway. These typhons bore a relation to the 
greater temples similar to that which a small 
chapel or parish church did to a great cathedral 
in medizval times. 








AVENUE OF SPHYNXES, THEBES. 

The arrangements of the rock-temples were 
similar to the plans of the structures which stood 
in the open air. Thus at Ipsamboul there are the 
colossal figures at the entrance. A passage leads 
to a court or hall with four columns or piers on 
each side which reach the roof, a doorway leads 
to another chamber with four piers, thence a 
vestibule, and farther still the shrine, with two 
small apartments, one on each side, and similar in 
form, both being entered from the vestibule. 

A few details will serve to show the enormous 
magnitude of the greater temples and to establish 
the fact that the Egyptian people lived for the 
maintenance of the royal and sacerdotal classes. 
In modern States law recognizes the individual, 
and protects him in his individual rights. In 
Egypt the masses lived for the State, and accord- 
ingly the remains of State edifices may now be 
seen thousands of years after their erection, while 








the home of an Egyptian farmer or gentieman 
cannot be found. 

The temple of Edfou, which belongs to the first 
class, was four hundred and ninety-seven feet long. 
The sanctuary end was one hundred and fifty-five 
feet broad, while the stupendous pylons which stood 
right and left of the entrance gateway extended two 
hundred and twenty-six feet. Such a pile, with its 
approaches of statues and obelisks, must have been 
overwhelming in its effect on the common mind. 
Vast as this temple was, it recedes before the mag- 
nitude of the temple of Jupiter at Thebes, which 
was more than fourteen hundred feet long by three 
hundred feet wide exclusive of the porticos that 
led to it. At Karnak the ruins of the temple 
cover an area of a mile and a half in circuit; its 
principal front faced the river, and it was ap- 
proached by an avenue of sphynxes which teimi- 
nated at two colossal statues of granite standing 
like towers. One of these remains, but it has lost 
much of its original height. Beyond these towers 
was a court three hundred and twenty-nine feet 
by two hundred and seventy-five feet, with a double 
row of colums in its centre and a covered cor- 
ridor on either side. Beyond this court was the 


| great hall of assembly, 329 feet by 170 feet, with 


a central avenue of twelve enormous columns 66 


| feet in height and 36 feet in circumference. 
There were seven side rows of columns 122 in 


number, smaller than those in the centre but still 
of gigantic size, their height being 41 feet 9 
inches and their circuinference 27 feet 6 inches. 
Farther there were other courts and halls for the © 
space of 600 feet, with numerous columns and 
obelisks, one of which remains, and it is 92 feet 
high by 8 feet square, surrounded by a peristyle 
of figures. As in other temples, the walls were 
decorated with sculptures, and the great hall was 
especially gorgeous in its details. 

About a mile from Karnak are the ruins of Luxor, 
similar to those at Karnak but of smaller propor- 
tions; on the left bank of the river was the suburb 
Memnonia, celebrated for its so-called vocal statue. 
It was formed out of enormous mass sienite, which 
must have weighed not less than fifty.tons, but is 
now reduced to fragments. Details like these will 
serve to indicate to the modern mind the loftiness 
of conception, the majesty of design, and the rash- 
ness of that energy which aimed at building for all 
ages, and which centuries that followed the Egyp- 
tian civilization have never in these elements of 
public life had a parallel. 
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James A. HILtHouseE, though not a dramatist in 
the stricter sense of the term, finds a place in dra- 
matic history as rightfully as Byron. A true poet 
he undoubtedly was, and the dramatic glow which 
he gave to his principal compositions suggests the 
channel of his thoughts. He was born in New 
Haven, on the twenty-sixth day of September, 
1789. He died in 1841. The work upon which 
his fame rests, ‘‘ Hadad,’’ has justly been con- 
sidered his masterpiece. Asa sacred drama it is 
one of the best that has yet been given to the 
world. The scene is in Judea, in the days of 
David ; and as the agency of evil spirits is intro- 
duced, an opportunity is given to bring forward 
personages of strange wildness and elevation. For 
a work like this, declares an able critic, Hillhouse 
was peculiarly qualified. A most intimate ac- 
quaintance of the Scriptures enabled him to intro- 
duce each minute detail in perfect keeping with 
historical truth, while from the same study he 
seems also to have imbibed the lofty thoughts and 
the majestic style of the Hebrew prophets. The 
two other dramatic compositions of Hillhouse are 
‘¢Demetria’’ and ‘‘Percy’s Marque.’’ Of these 


’ dramas it has been well said, that the scholar stu- 


dies them as the productions of a kindred spirit, 
which had drunk deeply at the fountains of 
ancient lore, until it had itself been moulded into 
the same form of stern and antique beauty which 
marked the old Athenian dramatists. 

James Kirke Paulding, the celebrated American 
novelist and critic, was the author of a comedy, 
‘*The Lion of the West,’’ which was acted in 
New York with great success, and often repeated. 
It was first played at the Park Theatre, on Monday 
evening, April 2d, 1831; and later at the Chestnut 
Street Theatre, Philadelphia, October 28th, 1231. 
George P. Morris, the well-known song writer, 
wrote a play called ‘Brier Cliff.’’ This was 
performed at the Chatham Street Theatre, New 
York, in 1825. The most flattering comment 


that we can make in its favor is, that it was often 
reproduced, and never failed to attract appre- 
ciative audiences. 
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Another once popular dramatist, Richard Penn 
Smith, was a native of Philadelphia, and a member 
of the bar. From his father he inherited a taste for 
letters, and was early distinguished for the extent 
and variety of his acquirements. His first appear- 
ance as an author was in the columns of the Union, 
where he published a series of papers under the 
title of ‘*The Plagiary.’’ Towards the close of 
the year 1822 he purchased a newspaper, and 
assumed the duties of an editor. Five years he 
continued at this work, when, finding it both 
wearisome and unprofitable, he abandoned it and 
resumed his profession, ‘To the discipline which 
editorship necessarily imposes, he probably owed, 
in a great measure, his facility in composition. 
While engaged in professional duties, he produced 
a number of plays, both in prose and verse, which 
showed remarkable versatility. His favorite study, 
indeed, was the drama, and with this department 
of literature he was thoroughly familiar. With 
the dramatists of all nations and all schools he 
possessed an extensive acquaintance. Fortunately 
it is not alone in the critical appreciation of the 
work of others that he deserves attention. He 
showed conclusively by his own labors that he did 
not lack power to accomplish good results in 
dramatic creation. The following are his best 
productions, most of which were performed with 
complete success: ‘* Quite Correct,’’ ‘* The Dis- 
owned,’”’ “*A Wife at a Venture,’’ ‘*The Sen- 
tinels,’’ ‘*The Water Witch,’’ ‘My Uncle’s 
Wedding,’’ ‘‘ The Bravo,’’ ‘‘ Caius Marius,’’ and 
‘* Deformed.”’ 

A passing anecdote relating to Smith may not 
be inappropriate here. Like nearly all authors, 
he occasionally produced work that was unworthy 
of him. Luckily he was blessed with a not too 
sensitive nature. On a certain evening, at the 
conclusion of a performance of one of his plays, a 
friend met him in the lobby, and, being ignorant 
of the authorship of the drama, asked the author, 
not without a sneer, what the piece was all about. 
‘* Really,’ was Smith’s grave answer, ‘it is now 
some years since I wrote that piece, and, though 
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I paid the utmost attention to the performance, I 
confess I am as’much in the dark as you are.’’ 

As a conclusion to our remarks upon this author, 
we may mention that ‘‘ Disowned’’ and ‘ De- 
formed’’ were both successfully performed in Lon- 
don, an honor which no other American play had 
received up to that time. The tragedy of ‘‘ Caius 
Marius’’ was written for Edwin Forrest, and was 
brought out by him at the Arch Street Theatre, 
Philadelphia. This production has solid worth ; 
the plot is well managed, the chief characters are 
strongly developed, the language is uniformly vig- 
orous, and many of the sentiments are highly 
poetical. The following extract from it will illus- 
trate more forcibly our opinions: 

“ They live like devils, but they’ll die like gods! 
Pledge me a cup to Mars, who stood my friend 


In times of greater peril than the present. 
My brain’s on fire! Ha! see another comes! 
My army’s made of shadows, and will startle 

If but a breeze blow rudely. There was a time 
When Roman soldier was a fearful name! 

Oh! where are ye who battled by my side 

In Africa! Men now are made of fears, 

And blanche and tremble if a face but frown. 
Speak out thy errand, if thy faltering tongue 
Retain its functions still. Speak, speak, I say!” 


Joseph Bartlet’s is a name well known in Ameri- 
can dramatic history, though not connected with 
anything very honorable. Bartlet’s only claim upon 
our recognition is the fact that he demaned the 
honor of being the first American who had a play 
represented on the English stage. The title of 
this production, without considering the question 
of his truthfulness, is unknown. It is more pro- 
bable that the honor thus claimed really belongs 
to Richard Penn Smith. However this question 
may be decided, Bartlet successfully forced him- 
self upon public recognition, and was regarded as 
a happy playwright. As a man he was by no 
means held in high esteem. He reflected no 
credit on the profession of which he was a member. 
After his death a reputable writer alluded to him 
in the following style: ‘*No mourner followed 
his hearse, no poet sang his dirge, and where rest 
his ashes no one will inquire; so pass away the 
profligate and the unprincipled.’’ This epitaph 
speaks for itself, and to it we need add nothing, 
though we could wish to take something away. 
If Bartlet’s name is to be preserved, it will only 
be in connection with the curiosities of American 
dramatic literature. A characteristic anecdote 








was often told of him, that carries its moral 
quite as well as any elaborate biography. One 
night while Bartlet was at the theatre,’ a play 
in which his countrymen were ridiculed was per- 
formed. This drama represented a number of 
rebels captured and brought into the British 
camp; on inquiry being made as to their occu- 
pations before they became soldiers, the answer 
was that they were of different callings; some 
were barbers, some tailors, some tinkers, shoe- 
makers, etc. At the most interesting point of the 
scene, Bartlet arose from his seat in the pit, and 
cried: ‘* Hurrrah! Great Britain beaten by bar- 
bers, tailors, tinkers and shoemakers! Hurrah!’’ 
The effect was instantaneous. Bartlet became 
popular—the popularity of audacity. 

A very clever and popular dramatic writer, and 
one whose imagination possessed many elements 
of power, was Nathaniel Harrington Bannister. 
This gentleman was a very hard worker, and 
he produced a great number of plays, most of 
which attained high success. Still it must be con- 
fessed that his natural vigor often carried away his 
judgment, so that where he sought grandeur he 
only found bombast. On general principles, there- 
fore, we must condemn his productions ; as an ex- 
perienced and successful playwright, nevertheless, 
he claims our attention. He displays an excellent 
command of language, and the dramas to which 
he has given the most care show decided merits 
of incident and imagination. The best known of 
these are the following: .‘* Marriage Contract,’’ 
a comedy in five acts; ‘‘ Murrell,’’ played succes- 
fully in different portions of the country ; ‘‘ The 
Gentlemen of Lyons,”’ a piece very highly spoken 
of on various occasions; ‘*‘ Roman Slave,’’ a 
tragedy in five acts; ‘‘Two Spaniards,’’ and 
several others. He also wrote a drama called 
‘The Wandering Jew,’’ which consisted of no 
less than fifteen acts! Two of his best tragedies 
are ‘*Caius Silius’’ and ‘‘ Psammetichus,’’ the 
latter of which was intended for Edwin Forrest. 
He also wrote the drama of ‘‘ Putnam,’”’ which was 
produced at the Old Bowery in New York with 
Hamblin in the principal vé/e; it ran over one 
hundred nights, and the author received only fifty 
dollars for the copy! Long runs and bad pay 
seem to date from a past generation ! 

One of the best known of our tragic writers is 
John Augustus Stone, many of whose plays were 
pecuniary successes. He was author of the two 
celebrated tragedies, ‘‘ Fauntleroy’’ and ‘‘ Meta- 
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mora.’’ The former of these pieces was first acted 
in Charleston, and often repeated subsequently. 
The latter was acted in various cities of the United 
States, always with great success ; it was specially 
written for Edwin Forrest, who paid the author 
five hundred dollars for his work. Mr. Stone was 
likewise author of several other dramas, the prin- 
cipal of which are ‘‘ Tancred,’’ ‘‘The Demo- 
niac’’ and ‘‘ The Ancient Briton.’’ This last was 
generally considered his finest production. It 
was first played in March, 1833, at the Arch 
Street Theatre, Philadelphia. 

Cornelius A. Logan enjoyed, during his career 
as a dramatist, a distinction for which many worthy 
persons are even now ambitious. He produced a 
comedy in three acts, entitled ‘‘ The Wag of 
Maine,”’ which the New York critics pronounced 
‘the best American comedy yet written.’’ It was 
brought out towards the close of 1835, and ran 
many successive nights. Mr. Logan was also the 
author of two or three excellent farces. As a 
general writer he wielded a vigorous pen, and he 
was a bold defender of the stage wherever occasion 
required. Rufus Dawes, the poet, was the author 
of a tragedy called ‘‘Athenia of Damascus,’ 


which was written expressly for Mrs. George Jones, 
and published by Coleman of New York, 1839. 
The New York press alluded to this work in high 
terms of praise, placing it unanimously among 


the finest dramatic works of the day. We are 
not aware that Mr. Dawes ever carried his inclina- 
‘tions for the drama any further. ‘* Athenia’’ is 
the only dramatic work now ascribed to him. 

In the year 1830 a premium of three hundred 
dollars was offered by James H. Caldwell for the 
best tragedy offered to him as an opening piece 
for his new theatre in New Orleans. The success- 
ful work was ‘‘Irma, or the Prediction,’’ and its 
author was James H. Kennicott, of New Orleans. 
The tragedy was printed in 1830, and just eight 
years after this successful venture Mr. Kennicott 
died in Texas. Upon the production of ‘‘ Irma’”’ 
the play met with the most decided marks of 
public approbation. Some passages from it are 
very fine, as for instance: 

“ By heaven! 
Her step speaks majesty of soul, like that 
By which the Trojan knew his goddess mother. 
Such is the soul that might have filled the void 
Within my withered heart. She should be mine. 
The eagle pairs nct with the timid dove, 
Nor would I mate with soft and melting beauty.” 





A lady who acquired considerable.reputation as 
a dramatist several years ago was Caroline Lee 
Hentz, who wrote an admirable play entitled 
‘*Lamorah,”’ a scholarly criticism of which ap- 
peared in the Western Magazine for February, 
1833. In the month of January of the same 
year ‘‘Lamorah’”’ was produced with a fine cast 
at Caldwell’s New Orleans Theatre, and its success 
was unequivocal. It is perhaps the best play 
founded upon Indian traditions which this country 
has brought forth. 

Samuel Woodworth, whose name is almost as 
well known as that of Paine, through the popu- 
larity of his poem, ‘‘ The Old Oaken Bucket,”’ 
was avery talented dramatist. His chief works 
were, ‘‘The Deed of Gift,’’ acted in Boston; 
‘«The Widow’s Son,’’ ‘** The Forest Rose,’’ both 
acted in New York, and others of which we fail 
to find record. Mr. Woodworth, as a writer, was 
careful and considerate. At the time of our war 
with England he was the editor of a weekly paper 
called Zhe War, which he conducted with marked 
ability. In the year 1823 he and an associate 
established Zhe Afirror, of which he was at first 
the editor, and to which he subsequently became 
a constant contributor. His songs and dramas 
made his name very popular, and both showed 
genuine merit. Another writer whom we must 
here mention briefly was F. C. Wemyss, a well- 
known authority on dramatic questions. He was 
the author of ‘‘Red Rover,’’ ‘‘ Captain Kidd,”’’ 
‘*Norman Leslie,’’ and ‘*The Jewess.’’ He also 
adapted the tragedy of ‘‘ Cataline,’’ which was 
produced at the Walnut Street Theatre, Philadel- 
phia, with great success. 

An American dramatist whose name should 
always be held in the highest esteem is Robert T. 
Conrad, the author of two of the finest plays ever 
produced in this country. We allude to ‘ Jack 
Cade’’ and ‘‘Aylmere.’’ Conrad was a Philadel- 
phian by birth, and, like many others who have 
succeeded in the world of literature, was originally 
destined to shine at the bar. He was a frequent 
contributor to the periodicals of his day. His first 
dramatic production was ‘‘ Conrad, King of Na- 
ples,’’ a tragedy, which was successfully performed 
at the Arch Street Theatre, Philadelphia. He 
was the founder of a daily paper, the Commerctal 
Intelligencer, which was afterwards united with the 
Philadelphia Gazette. THis greatest success was 
made when he produced his second tragedy at the 
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Walnut Street Theatre. This composition was 
the well-known ‘Jack Cade,’’ which was very 
warmly received by the public. This play was, 
indeed, a real success, and its merits are very 
numerous. Conrad was a man of no ordinary 
talents. He was ascholar and a thinker, and he 
always weighed opinions before accepting them. 
His prose is remarkable for its clearness and terse- 
ness, and all his works bear the marks of careful 
thought and matured experience. ‘‘ Aylmere,”’ 
the second of his two great dramas, will rank (so 
declares a competent critic) among the finest dra- 
matic productions in our language. The plot is 
simple, yet strongly developed; the characters are 
vigorously drawn; and the diction is lofty and 
poetic. Take the following passage as a sample: 
“In the breathless gloom 

I sought the Coliseum, for I feit 

The spirits of a manlier age were forth: 

And there, against the mossy wall, I leaned, 

And thought upon my country. Why was I 

Idle and she in chains? ‘The storm now answered! 

It broke, as Heaven’s high masonry were crumbling, 

The belted walls nodded and frowned i’ the glare, 

And the wide vault, in one unpausing peal, 

Throbbed with the angry pulse of Deity.” 


These two plays, ‘‘ Jack Cade’’ and ‘‘ Aylmere’’ 
are sufficient to preserve Conrad’s name from 
oblivion, and they will always be considered, we 
do not doubt, an honor to our dramatic literature. 

The next dramatic writer who calls for consi- 
deration is J. S. Jones, a native of Boston, who 
was well known as an actor and-writer in the 


Eastern States. Many of his dramas have been 
produced in various cities of the United States. 
He was educated for the practice of medicine, 
which, we believe, he never wholly forsook. Yet 
his tastes were literary, and his love of the theatre 
occasionally drew him away from the less conge- 
nial pursuits of anatomy and physiology. 
the author of the following pieces: ‘‘ Eugene 
Aram,’’ ‘*The Green Mountain Boy,’’ ‘* Tam 
O’Shanter,’’ ‘‘ Custom,’’ ‘* Diamond Cut Dia- 
mond,’’ ‘* Witches of New England,’’ ‘‘ ‘Ihe 
Quadroon,’’ and a great number of others. He 
also wrote a prize-drama, entitled ‘*‘The Wheel- 
wright,’’ for which he obtained a reward of three 
hundred dollars, and which was played in Boston 
in 1845. 

We must here mention the name of Thomas 
Dunn English, as the author of two celebrated 
pieces entitled respectively, ‘‘The Battle of the 
Frogs,’’ and ‘‘ Handy Andy.’’ This gentleman, 


He was 





who is still living, has made an extensive reputa- 
tion in literature, and he has always ranked high 
as a careful writer of energetic prose and pleasing 
poetry. ‘*The Battle of the Frogs’? may be 
termed an operatic satire, and at the time of 
its first production it excited much attention. 
‘*Handy Andy”’ is founded upon Lover’s ‘novel, 
and was originally performed at the New York 
Chatham Theatre, with great success. 

Some of the best works in our dramatic litera- 
ture date from about the year 1840. We are 
obliged to pass by such names as Caldwell, Finn, 
Haynes, G. W. Harby, John Blair Linn and 
George Lippard, all of whom were prominent in 
their day, and confine ourselves to the five or six 
who distinguished themselves by special merits. 
The chief of these were Bird, Rees, Mrs. Mowatt, 
Sargent, Steele, and Willis. 

Dr. Robert M. Bird rapidly acquired great 
distinction among American writers, both as a 
dramatist and novelist. At first he wrote for the 
Philadelphia Monthly. Edwin Forrest, who did 
so much to draw forth and fitly recompense native 
dramatic talent, was the means of introducing 
Bird to the American people. The latter had 
written for the great actor a tragedy entitled 
‘*The Gladiator,’’ which proved to be an emi- 
nently successful speculation. This play possesses 
numerous literary merits, although it was written 
exclusively with a view to production on the stage. 
Some of the scenes are strikingly original, and the 
language is strong and noble. It was followed 
by a second tragedy, ‘‘ Oralloosa,’’ founded upon 
the cruelty of the Spaniards in Peru, and worked 
out with great care; although an excellent work, 
it never acquired the popularity of its predecessor. 
Bird’s next production was ‘‘ The Broker of Bo- 
gota,’’ which has often been called his finest 
drama. It is more quiet and finished in its design 
than ‘*The Gladiator,’’ and does not appeal 
through any sensational interest. For this reason, 
perhaps, it failed to have a very warm reception 
upon the occasion of its first presentation. Sub- 
sequently it was performed by Mr. Forrest with 
marked success. Dr. Bird was the author of a 
third tragedy, entitled ‘‘ Pelopidas,’’ which seems 
to hold a position between the ‘‘ Gladiator’ and 
‘*The Broker of Bogota.’’ His novel of ‘* Nick 
of the Woods’’ has been very often dramatized, 
although the best version of it was written by Mr. 
G. W. Harby, of New Orleans. This play has 
been produced in every city of the Union, and 
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has always met with flattering success. All of Dr. 
Bird’s novels have been republished in England, 
and, in general, they have been equally successful 
with his dramas. The author received in youth 
an excellent classical education, and his knowledge 
of modern languages was extensive. He was born 
at New Castle, Delaware, and received his degree 
of M.D. from the University of Pennsylvania. 
But he never practiced in his profession. The 
first representation of ‘‘ The Gladiator’’ was wit- 
nessed at the Arch Street Theatre, on the evening 
of the 24th of October, 1831, by the largest 
audience ever therein assembled. 

James Rees was a prolific dramatic writer and 
an impartial critic, although none of his plays can 
rank with the productions of Conrad and Bird. 
Many of his dramas were originally brought out 
in New Orleans, and others in Philadelphia. His 


national drama of ‘‘ Anthony Wayne,”’ .produced 
at the National Theatre, in the latter city, January 
13, 1845, had an uninterrupted run of forty nights. 
Some of his more popular pieces were: ‘‘ The 
Headsman,”’ ‘‘ Charlotte Temple,’’ ‘* The Squat- 
ter,’’? ‘The Unknown,’’ ‘‘ Marie Tudor,’’ ‘‘ The 
Invisible Man,” etc. 


Mrs. Ann Cora Mowatt was the author of 
‘* Fashion,”’ one of the most successful comedies 
produced during the present century. This lady 
was the daughter of Samuel G. Ogden, a New 
York merchant. By her mother’s side she .was 
granddaughter of Francis Lewis, one of the Signers 
of the Declaration of Independence. At the early 
age of fifteen she was married ; after her marriage 
she applied to various studies, above all language 
and literature, She wrote occasionally for the 
magazines, sometimes under her own name, but 
more often under a nom de plume. Her articles 
signed Helen Berkley had a wide reading. She 
always showed a decided taste for the drama, and 
she wrote ‘several plays that were performed in 
private. One of these was ‘*Gulzarra, or the 
Persian Slave,’? which was published in 1841. In 
the following year Mrs. Mowatt began a series 
of dramatic readings in public, which were very 
successful. But a fit of illness put a stop to this 
kind of work. In 1843 she published a novel 
called ‘‘The Fortune Hunter,’’ which obtained 
an extensive circulation. In the month of March, 
1845, her comedy of ‘‘ Fashion” was produced for 
the first time at the Park Theatre. This play, as 
Mrs. Mowatt herself declares in her ‘‘ Autobiog- 
raphy of an Actress,’’ is a satire on American 





parvenuism, and is intended to be a good-humored 
one. ‘* No charge can be more untrue,”’ says the 
indignant lady, ‘‘than that with which I have 
been taxed through the press and in private—the 
accusation of having held up to ridicule well-known 
personages.’’ To quote the authoress further: 
‘«There were no attempts in ‘Fashion’ at fine 
writing. I designed the play wholly as an acting 
comedy. <A dramatic, not a literary, success was 
what I desired to achieve. Caution suggested my 
not aiming at both at once.’’ To state the result 
briefly, ‘‘ Fashion’’ obtained an immense success. 
It was acted three weeks in New York to over- 
flowing houses, and was only withdrawn because 
previous engagements compelled its withdrawal. . 
It was then played fifteen successive nights at the 
Walnut Street Theatre, Philadelphia, and was 
received again by the critics and public with un- 
bounded enthusiasm. The dramatic critic of the 
5 ied York Albion spoke of the play as a sensation 

nexampled in theatricals. Some time later 
‘*Fashion’’ was produced in London, at the 
Olympic, a theatre whose company was then 
unrivalled. Here again its success became assured. 
The Sun prefaced its lengthy and laudatory criti- 
cism with these remarks: ‘‘ Rough and ranting 
melodramas had formed the staple of what America 
had hitherto sent us; but last night this reproach 
was wiped out, and there was represented at the 
Olympic Theatre, with the most deserved success, 
an original American five-act comedy, . . . which 
as regards plot, construction, character, or dia- 
logue, is worthy to take its place by the side of 
the best of English comedies.” 

Mr. Epes Sargent is widely known as a graceful 
poet and miscellaneous writer, but his reputation 
is founded chiefly upon his drama of ‘‘ Velasco.’’ 
His first appearance as a dramatic author was in 
the winter of 1836, when his ‘‘ Bride of Genoa’”’ 
was performed at the Tremont Theatre in Boston. 
This drama is in five acts, and it is based upon 
events in the life of Antonio Montaldo, a plebeian, 
who at the age of twenty-two made himself Doge 
of Genoa. In his delineation of the hero, Mr. 
Sargent follows history very closely, although the 
story which he has interwoven with Montaldo’s 
career is full of romance and fiction. This play 
proved successful in Boston and in most of the 
other cities in which it was produced. But the 
author’s next work was of a much higher order, 
and rapidly eclipsed his first effort. Asa piece 
of dramatic art ‘‘ Velasco’’ has received universal 
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commendation. It was first brought out in Bos- 
ton, in November, 1837, Miss Ellen Tree sustain- 
ing the character of Zidora, and it was subsequently 
performed at the principal theatres in New York, 
Philadelphia, Washington, and New Orleans. 
‘«The general action of the piece,’’ says Mr. Sar- 
gent, in his preface to the published drama, ‘‘ is 
derived from incidents in the career of Roderigo 
Diaz the Cid, whose achievements constitute so 
considerable a portion of the historical and ro- 
mantic literature of Spain.’’ ‘This subject has 
been frequently treated by dramatic authors, and 
the ‘‘Cid’’ of Corneille is, in many respects, the 
finest tragedy in the French language. Mr. Sar- 
gent’s work deserves high commendation, as it is 
unequalled by any other treating the same story 
in the English language. 

Nathaniel P. Willis has long been one of the 
most popular of our poets. In the year 1839 he 


published in London a volume entitled ‘““Two Ways 
of Dying for a Husband,’’ comprising two dramas, 
“Bianca Visconti’ and ‘“Tortesa the Usurer.’’ Of 
these ‘‘ Bianca Visconti’’ principally claims our at- 
tention. This tragedy was one of the poet’s ablest 
productions, and merits a high place in the history 


of ourdrama. For the scene of the play Mr. Willis 
chose the rude court of Philip Visconti, Duke of 
Milan, in the fifteenth century. The celebrated 
soldier of fortune, Francesco Sforza, is the princi- 
pal male personage, who married Bianca Visconti, 
the Duke’s only daughter. The fictitious inci- 
dents of the drama and the background of history 
are cleverly interwoven. His portrayal of the 
character of the heroine is very fine. By the 
introduction of the part of Pasquali, a whimsical 
poet, the deep emotion of the play is lightened 
by a vein of humor. Altogether, the tragedy 
shows great depth of feeling, remarkable dramatic 
power and insight, and talent for construction. 
It is written partly in prose, partly in blank verse, 
and the latter is full of grace and poetry. The 
following extract will suggest an idea of his style: 


** Now since the serpent 
Misled our mother, never was fair truth 
So subtly turned to error. If the rose 
Were born a lily, and, by force of heart, 
And eagerness for light, grew tall and fair, 
*Twere a true type of the first fiery soul 
That makes a low name honorable. They 
Who take it by inheritance alone— 
Adding no brightness to it—are like stars 
Seen in the ocean, that were never there 


But for the bright originals in heaven !” 





‘«Tortesa the Usurer’’ is another production of the 
same class, although both of these dramas are 
better suited to the closet than to the stage. 
Mr. Willis also wrote a comedy entitled ‘‘The 
Western Heiress,’’ which, we are sorry to say, 
was a lamentable failure. 

We have now reached the last name in this 
period of our dramatic literature, a period which 
may be said to end with the year 1850. Silas S. 
Steele, the most prolific of all the American drama- 
tists, now offers himself to our notice. Asa dramatic 
writer (declares a critic) who grasps with a giant’s 
strength all the elements of his art, Mr. Steele has 
no equal in the United States. His subjects were 
as varied as his style. In his beautiful drama of 
‘*Claudare’’ we find energy of style allied to all the 
graces of poetry. Of his nautical pieces James 
Fenimore Cooper expressed his highest opinion. 
He also wrote comedies, farces, comic operas, and 
burlesques. Everything seemed to be within the 
range of his talents, and almost everything in his 
hands turned to success. He had a great com- 
mand of wit, sparkling dialogue, and forcible ex- 
pression. His fancy and imagination are not less 
deserving of praise. At the same time he was 
essentially original in his thoughts, scene-pictures, 
and effects. No American dramatist ever displayed 
such a combination cf antithetic talents, and none 
ever produced work so remarkable in both quality 
and quantity. He wrote about forty pieces, nearly 
all of which were performed with distinguished 
success in most.of our principal cities. The dates 
of these productions range between 1835 and 
1845. The most celebrated are the following: 
‘«Claudare ;’’ ‘* Kasran, or the Crusaders,’’ a 
melodrama; ‘‘ Lion of the Sea,’ a nautical drama; 
‘*The Brazen Drum;’’ ‘‘ Washington and Napo- 
leon ;’’ ‘*A Night Down Town,” a highly success- 
ful Ethiopian opera, written for “ze John Smith, 
and played all over the United States; ‘‘ Phila- 
delphia Assurance,’’ a burlesque on ‘* London 
Assurance ;*’ ‘‘Stewart’s Triumph,’’ performed 
successively a great number of nights; ‘‘ The 
Fawn’s Leap,’’ a pantomime ballet; ‘‘The Gre- 
cian Queen,’’ a tragedy in five acts; ‘‘King 
Henry VI.,’’ a tragedy; ‘‘ The Pauper’s Festival,’’ 
and ‘‘Gazene,’’ an idyllic play. Of the others 
some are equally excellent though less celebrated. 

With Steele may be said to end the earlier dra- 
matic period of our literature; the later drama- 
tists and those of our own day next call for 
consideration. 
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THE FAIR PATRIOT OF THE REVOLUTION. 


By Davip 


CHAPTER XIX. THE SPORT OF A FOOL, 
FIREBRANDS, ARROWS AND DEATH. 

THE corps held their way, guided by some men 
of the country in the king’s cause, through a 
broken piece of land for about three miles from 
the river. The greatest caution was exercised ; 
not a word above a whisper was spoken, for the 
troops of King George had learned well enough 
that it was dangerous to go hunting on these 
hunting-grounds, so far away from Windsor Castle. 
The reputation of the Ulster militia for bravery 
had been heard of ere this, and the party might 
be caught in their own trap—a very common 
thing in those times. 

‘Are these Dutchmen as good at handling 
arms as the Yankees?’’ whispered Clarence to a 
private at his side, whom he knew to be a native 
of the country, and who at the present time 
acted as one of the guides. ‘‘Do you suppose 
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they will fight? or do they know sufficient of 


this quarrel to risk their lives against the king’s 
troops ?”’ 

‘Fight !’’ said the other, ‘‘ yes, and on prin- 
ciple, too, as I ama living man. There is not 
one of them but knows their rights, and their 
wrongs too, for that matter. Their Dominie 
instructs them in all these affairs, and drills them 
into line, Sunday and week-day.”’ 

‘* And does something of the fighting too, you 
think, if I may guess from your speech!” This 
was said with a sly sneer, which the young officer 
could not hide. 

‘* The use of the sword is not despised by these 
Dominies ; and some of them go so far as to insist 
that the minister should carry the ark before the 
army, as the priests did in the old wars; and if 
you, sir, had looked as often as I have into the 
large, black eyes of the man who teaches the folks 
where we are going, you would believe as I do.’’ 
This was said with so much warmth of feeling 
that Clarence began to suspect that he was speak- 
ing to a partisan of the country. 

‘*So then you know and rather respect this 
man you call the Dominie up here? how does it 
happen that we have you here in our ranks?’’ 
said the officer, with some sharpness, as he looked 
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into the man’s face to ascertain the effect it might 
have upon him. 

**This cause, sir, like another we read of, has 
set father against son, and son against father.’’ 
This was said with feeling. ‘‘It is enough,’’ he 
continued, ‘‘ that I am now under the king’s flag, 
and sworn to be true. I can be this without 
losing my reverence for the Dominie, or my love 
of his flock. He will fight if he needs to take 
the field ; and my advice to you is to keep out of 
the range of his gun, if you want to leave the field 
a living man.’’ 

‘« Ah, a good shot is he?’’ said the interrogator. 
**T love the man that can shoot straight and fair 
on all sides, though I should hate to be taken 
down bya priest. How shall I know him in the 
field ?”” 

‘*My description,”’ said the earnest young man, 
not minding the jests of his superior, ‘‘ will not 
be required. He lets his presence be heard and 
felt. He has little mercy upon a Tory; and if I 
were to fall into his hands, he would do with me 
as he did with a mean Cowboy, tie me to his 
horse’s tail, and ride me to death.’’ 

‘¢And would you stand patiently to be tied ?’’ 
said Clarence, laughing quietly at the guide’s 
solemnity. ‘‘He must have great powet over 
you, since he could not keep you near him.’’ 

‘« That is a tale by itself, sir,’’ said the private ; 
‘*but were I to see his three-cornered hat there 
before my face at this moment, I would stand still 
and deliver arms; for then would I be certain 
that his long Geneva bands would hang at his 
breast, his white locks be streaming over his 
shoulder ; and my heart would cease to beat that 
instant.”’ 

‘**Certainly he must be a dangerous man, to be 
so near us at this time, and we depending on 
your guidance. I must watch you, and treat you 
as they do horses that are led out of a fire, throw 
a sack over your eyes, and then you will be but a 
blind guide. But what makes you look so fixedly? 
What do you hear? You cannot see anything in 
the dark ?”” 

‘©The old church drum is beating the alarm! 
There will be fun in old Sopus before morning.’’ 
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‘*Church drum!’’ said Clarence, in laughing 
surprise. ‘‘Do they call the people here to church 
by tuck of drum? A well drilled flock they must 
be. His wardens, then, must be captains and 
sergeants, and his clerk a bugler.’’ 

By this time the invading force had reached a 
rising ground, from which the village could be 
seen in daylight, but was now only discernible by 
the twinkling tapers carried unsteadily in all di- 
rections. Silence reigned through the company. 
The officers consulted in whispers; all seemed to 
be waiting for the word; nor did they wait long, 
for two dark figures, that rose at a signal, stood 
before the rest, and were met by the chief in 
command, who soon returned and gave the word 
‘* forward !’’ 

The orders were to burn the stores and the 
public buildings, to spare the inoffensive inhabi- 
tants, and to kill only those who offered resistance. 
They rushed down in double quick time, and 
were soon on the streets of the place, which pre- 
sented a spectacle of activity, showing that some 
notice had been given of their approach, and that 
the people were moving their household stuff from 
their dwellings in all directions. Ona road over 


which Bertram passed with his men, going to the 
north, were horses and oxen, drawing rude car- 
riages piled with household goods, and women 


with their children. With round tables, of the 
time of King Arthur, were seen glittering escri- 
toirs of mahogany, brought from Holland. Clar- 
ence stumbled upon an old vrow, who bore off a 
set of china, while following her was a young 
damsel carrying a huge antique looking-glass, that 
had reflected the face of her grandmother when a 
bride in the Nederlands. A rude soldier tossed 
with his musket a bundle out of the hand of a 
full-bottomed matron, which turned out to be a 
silver tea-pot, and other plate of value; but his 
officer coming up, prevented the spoliation, so 
that she carried off her prize, which became from 
that moment the more valuable. Screams were 
heard from the dwellings, caused through fear 
more than hurt, while men were seen in the yards 
behind the houses running to the rendezvous, 
where Colonel Haasbrouk was mustering his men 
and preparing for the defence. Among these 
people were found some of the most prominent in 
the Convention, and not a few of the reverend 
Dominies who had figured that day in the eccle- 
siastical assembly, with their lay brethren by their 
side. 





Time pressed upon the invaders, each-one being 
furnished with a torch dipped in tar, and his 
orders given to burn only public stores; but the 
blood of the tiger was up, and words could not 
restrain him, more especially when liquors in 
abundance were at hand. The heads of casks 
were driven in at a stroke, which allowed the 
soldier, always thirsty, to drink till he became 
satisfied. Fire and alcohol gained the mastery, 
and all the generals in King George’s army, with 
himself at their head, could not have stayed the 
havoc of a general conflagration. The officers 
fought with their own men, swearing as only sol- 
diers can swear at such times; but what does a 
drunken mercenary care for life or property when 
led to their destruction. 

In one half hour after com 
the bugle sounded a retreat. The deeds of fire 
and blood were done. It was but the work of 
half an hour, and though the bugle sounded loud 
and shrill, it was no easy matter to gather up the 
stragglers, who had dispersed for booty and other 
objects. Such as were not insensible to danger 
flew to the gathering spot, while the blaring 
notes told the militia, who were coming in large 
numbers, that now was their time. The blazing 
dwellings showed to their watchful eyes many of 
their enemies, who were seen, some dancing like 
demons in drunkenness, and others, skulking 
behind in the dark, equally, demoniac, while the 
sudden report of a gun, and the sharp shriek 
which followed, declared the death of some other 
victim of this night’s work. The English com- 
mander saw the necessity of a rapid movement, 
as the danger of being surrounded was becoming 
every moment more imminent, and it was there- 
fore with wise precaution that he had left a party 
behind to keep open his retreat ; for already, on 
the road to the river, Captain Henry Schoonmacker 
had assembled a number of the true-hearted militia 
to intercept ; and perhaps he might have succeeded 
had not the Dominie come up at that time and 
warned him, in true hunter’s style, against putting 
the catamount in a corner. 

‘* Give a bridge of gold to a flying enemy,” 
said the good man, ‘else he will fight through 
and kill hip and thigh. Let us to the fences, and 
smite them as the wise men of the east did at 
Lexington—lie in ambush, as the children of 
Israel did before Ai.’’ 

The Dominie was obeyed as if he had been 
captain. The men all lay flat on their faces, 


icing their ravages, 
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while the reverend man himself and Schoonmacker 
stood behind a tree, reconnoitering the approach 
of the enemy. The Dominie saw them the mo- 
ment they rose on the high ground east of the 
village ; his fingers got uneasy, and his gun came 
to his eye; when crack went the piece, which 
brought the word ‘‘ Halt’’ from the English leader 
who marked the point whence the flash appeared. 
Captain Schoonmacker, mad at the Dominie, 
cried out, ‘* What’s that for? You've fired afore 
the time.’’ 

‘*T could not help it,’’ said the enraged Dom- 
inie. ‘*I heard that Skitilink Yaacob Tenbroek 
laughing among them, and I thought I might hit 
him; but now that they know we are here, let us 
all give it to them.”” And with that the brave 
good man roared out “‘fire,’’ when a scattering 
volley made the woods ring. No damage was 
done to the invaders; but as it would be risking 
too much to pass by the defenders, a party was de- 
tailed to dislodge them, a matter not perceived 
by the eager watchers, who were prepared to take 
the soldiers in flank; when, to their own great 
surprise, they were attacked with a fury in the 
rear, which made them tumble off helter-skelter 
in all directions leaving the main road clear, 
down which the king’s party passed at rapid pace, 
for well they knew that time was worth more to 
them than gold. The Whigs, though spread over 
the field for a short space, soon came together, 
and pursuing along the skirts of the woods. and 
behind the walls gave out fresh volleys, which did 
no harm, as all was yet quite dark. These were 
returned at short intervals, more for the purpose 
of frightening their pursuers, and keeping them at 
bay, than in expectation of doing execution. It 
was during one of these halts that Clarence per- 
ceived that Gabriel Smidt, the guide with whom 
he had held the private confabulation on the way 
up, gave a start, and then fell flat to the ground, 
which surprised his officer very much, as he had 
shown more than common bravery all the night 
throughout, which made him ask : 

‘*What do you see there that makes you fall 
back as if you were shot ?’’ 

‘* Do you see that black spot on the fence there, 
no bigger than a crow?’’ said Smidt. ‘* Look 
how it rises higher and higher.’’ 

‘*Well, what of it?’’ said the other. ‘What 
if it be a crow, a drop of lead will bring it down 
even though it were a witch. I could hardly 





believe that a man of your temper, from what I 
have seen of you, would be frightened by a, scare- 
crow !”’ 

‘*Laugh as you please, that cocked hat, as I 
told you, has made me more afraid than a dozen of 
rebels at another time. I feel at this moment 
as I used to do when I could not say my Heidel- 
burg.’’ 

**Pugh!’’ said an Englishman at his side, ‘is 
that all? let me puta pill through it, and I will 
say my catechism all the better after it is over.”’ 

**You shall not do it,’’ said the Dutchman, 
‘* else you and I are enemies forever. The image 
of my old mother is now before me, saying ‘Gaby, 
Gaby, min’ de Dominie.’”’ 

But the Englishman had no such scruples, and 
before his comrade had time to interfere, the 
firelock had spoken, and to the astonishment of 
all, and the horror of Gabriel, the hat stood up 
as brave as ever.’’ 

‘Does not that prove,’’ said Gabriel, ‘* what 
my good old mother always said, that these 
ministers were black owls to shoot at? I never 
saw the man yet that prospered after he lifted his 
hand to smite one of them.”’ 

‘“*Give mea good fat steak and I will venture 
the shot,’’ was the unbelieving cockney’s sneering 
reply. 

‘*See,’’ said Clarence, suddenly startled him- 
self, ‘*all the fence is lined with heads, and that 
as far as we can see. We must dislodge that 
pertinacious crew once more. True enough, they 
sit like so many crows—rather ravens ready to 
pick our bones. Not quite yet, boys.’’ The men 
were ordered to lie flat on the ground till measures 
could be taken to dig the rebels out, or find a 
way to the left, and give them a wide berth. 
This would have been the plan, only there were 
voices heard in that very, direction, so that ap- 
pearances indicated that they were surrounded, 
and must fight their way to the river, in the face 
of thousands. While waiting in council, Gabriel 
Smidt crawled up to the fence, and climbing over 
he laid hold of that same cocked hat, which soon 
lost its terrors when he perceived that the whole 
was but a ruse to gain time. The hats were all 
put on poles, and placed on the top of the fence, 
so that from their regularity and number, they 
seemed a company of men waiting with muskets 
ready to discharge their fire. Gabriel took the 
old hat, putting it on his own head in real wag- 
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gery, which nearly cost him his life ; for no sooner 
did they see it move, than twenty muskets were 
fired at once, none of them taking effect, for there 
followed the loud laugh of the discoverer, and as 
loud a curse at the ‘‘old deceiver’ for the trick 
he had put upon them, which they regarded almost 
in the light of a defeat. 

Notwithstanding all this levity, the leaders were 
far from being at ease in their minds. It was 
plain that time was gained by the country party 
by these tricks, and that was loss to themselves ; 
and it would have been fatal to the king’s troops, 
indeed, had there been proper discipline observed 
on the other side. Instead of silence, they let 
their voices be heard, so that the ship’s company 
were made aware of the danger, and sending up a 
few rockets, which were understood as telegraphic 
signs of warning by their friends ashore, who 
paused till they heard the firing of the ship’s guns, 
that reached the field where the militia were in 
ambuscade, allowing a reinforcement to land and 
follow up the advantage. Beset in front and rear, 
the Dominie’s party had to make way and allow 
the regular soldiers to pursue their course. The 
reverend man was seen walking in front of the 


men, exhorting them to keep steady and not to 
fire tov soon. 


‘*Yes,’’ said Captain Schoonmacker; ‘‘do as 
the Dominie bids, not as he dces. But there now, 
hear that ;’’ and there came a round ball whizzing 
through the air close by the rank. Then a second 
and then a shower of grape that fell like hail 
among the trees. The men, uneasy and seeing 
no enemy, scattered, as the Dominie said to them 
when he got on the other side of a knoll: ‘ Cow- 
ardly creatures that you are! fleeing like so many 
sheep.”’ 

** Yes! ves!’’ said a staid-looking farmer, whom 
they sometimes called: Elder. ‘‘ The shepherd 
fleeth in the front of the flock faster than the 
rest.”” 

‘¢ And where would you have a shepherd but in 
the front of his flock, as David always was ?”’ 


y’? 


CHAPTER XX. MORE DANGERS THAN A BATTLE, 


CLARENCE, Sir Henry Clinton’s son, being in 
the land service, and feeling greater responsibility 
than his cousin, was oppressed in spirit on leaving 
his command. He would be reported among the 
missing, but his sense of honor was fine. The 
feelings of his father and the risk he ran of being 





dishonored, were far more to be feared than the 
being in a hoszile region. As he mused, he 
recalled the promise he had made to Bertram, 
and he became decided. When he reached the 
trysting place, it was surrounded by country people 
who had crowded behind the knoll to shelter 
themselves from the ship’s artillery ; and nothing 
remained, therefore, for the young soldier but to 
take to the fields and trust to luck. The flames 
of the burning village rose high, and by that 
inexplicable influence by which a fire at night 
attracts all animals, man with the rest, he turned 
his face thither, hoping that chance would aid 
him. Perhaps he had an undefinable notion that 
he might fall in with his father’s cousin George, 
the governor, and obtain, through his mother’s 
name and sign, a pass through the hostile ground 
though his feelings and determination were to 
pursue his own way, so as to get to the mountains 
before the morning fuily dawned. This was all 
he knew of the distance between,the river and 
the highlands. 

In walking along by himself he had time, and 
was in the mood for reflection. ‘‘Is it,’’ he 
soliloquized, ‘‘like Christians to become incen- 
diaries? Can the king give the right to trample 
upon life and domestic peace? Were not these 
quiet people defending their homes and their 
altars? No wonder the Almighty is angry with 
our family. Why should I and the rest of the 
army not suffer? I never expect to see my sister 
in this world. A curse on this war.’’ 

This soliloquy, expressed audibly, nearly cost 
him his life; for the sound of the human voice 
goes far in the fields at night. Superstition is 
quick-eared. The one who listened at this witch- 
ing hour was no coward, though equally as uneasy 
in mind as Clarence. Gabriel Smidt, the guide 
of the attacking party, had also taken through the 
fields after convoying the king’s troops to the 
ship, for a reason of his own. He recognized the 
voice and the gait of the young Englishman. 
Without more ado, he made himself known, and 
while the recognition was awkward on both sides, 
men like them, accustomed to sudden surprises, 
and in the habit of watching against them, soon 
get over their feelings. Their effort was to hide 
their real intentions. 

‘¢T have left something behind me in yon village 
that I would not lose for a thousand pounds,”’ 
said Clarence. 
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‘¢There has been many a fine thing lost there 
this night,’’ said the private, ‘‘ and among others, 
some things lie there which will never be gathered 
up.’’ On saying this, he cast his eye sidewise, 
as if trying to scan the face of his companion, 
who, though he did not relish the jest, was in no 
place to resent it; so turning the conversation on 
other matters of a more general kind, he said: 

‘From appearances, we must be a long mile 
yet from the village.’’ 

‘«That depends,’’ said the imperturbable Ga- 
briel, ‘*upon a man’s feelings. It is a longer way 
for me now, when my heart is heavy, than it was 
when I worked on these fields, and went home 
with heavy heels and a hungry belly; but to you 
who have just gained a victory, it ought to be a 
short mile.’’ 

‘‘If I remember,’’ retorted the young officer, 
with some surprise at the turn the conversation 
was taking, and with a degree of alarm which 
made him finger his belt, ‘‘ you had some share 
in that victory ; I saw you fighting and firing with 
the best of us. And now let me ask you, in the 
king’s name, why you are here?’’ 

‘Ha, ha,’’ said Gabriel, ‘‘we are both equal 
here, where the king's word is no longer law; but 
lest you should be tempted to do as my superior 
might do, and which [ might retaliate on you, 
though your inferior, I will open my mind to you 
at once, and say what I know of your affairs, and 
that I am under promise to help you in this enter- 
prise.’’ 

‘*Who could have told you of our intentions? 
There is but one person besides in the world who 
knows about me here. No matter, then, give me 
the countersign and we will trust each other as far 
as we know what is in ourselves now, till we be- 
come better icquainted.”’ 

‘¢ Agreed,’’ said Gabriel; ‘‘and now let me 
take you around, so that we may avoid all scouts 
outside ; for you must know that I could go through 
these lanes blindfolded. But I have a message 
for you from the lieutenagt: he expects to meet 
us near this stone barn.’’ The young sailor, in 
the ardor of his feelings, had pushed forward to 
the rendezvous before Clarence and his companion 
had reached it, so that he had time to sit down 
and reflect on the prospect before them. His 
friends soon came up to him, and they imme- 
diately entered upon a council df war. The two 
Englishmen gave themselves up into the hands of 





Gabriel, as their only course for the present; 
though it must be confessed that their confidence 
in him was not unmingled with doubts. 

‘*My advice,’’ said the prudent guide, who 
soon discovered their fears, ‘‘is to obtain the 
assistance of some one of the secret service men, 
of whom there are many in these parts who know 
that snake of the mountains, Kiskataam, and who 
for a trifle will scotch him with great pleasure. 
His haunts are well known to these Tory blades, 
who keep their tongues well in, and their knife in 
a sheath of hypocrisy till they get the chance of 
smiting.”’ 

‘Well, can you undertake to find the man you 
describe, and make a bargain that will keep him 
honest ?”’ 

‘* Bless you, gentlemen,”’ said the guide, ‘‘ my 
life is not worth a cabbage-head were it known 
that I am now within a hundred paces of my 
mother’s door-yard. Do you see that light twink- 
ling there between those two trees? But you 
cannot see the trees—-trees of a patriarchal size 
are before the door; and my good.old mother, 
kind soul, is in the old house behind them; 
and’’ 

Here his voice grew thick. Tears came to the 
eyes of all the three in sympathy, and yet an hour 
ago, they saw houses of the same kind in flames, 
and the inmates shrieking and fleeing from them 
in terror of their life. 

‘*How comes it,’’ said Clarence, ‘‘that you are 
here with your head in the lion’s mouth? Some 
love affair, no doubt, like other men of like 
passions.”’ 

‘* Affection, gentlemen, is much the same in 
rich and poor; and when it is pure and powerful, 
it will carry a man through deeper floods than 
you have ever seen on sea, and hotter flames than 
we have ever seen on land. I must leave you 
now, so that I may meet the old woman in that 
house; and then I shall die in peace, if she lay 
her hand once more on my head, and ask over 
me a Dutch blessing ‘vaart wel ;’ I will send you 
a guide who is a Tory in his heart and a Whig in 
his speech, follow his directions strictly. I will 
keep a secret watch over you till you get into the 
Indian country: beware that you do not trust the 
rascal with more of your secret than you can 
help.” With that the unhappy man disappeared. 

The two adventurers stood waiting and listening 


‘to the sounds which came up from the burning 
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buildings, that cracked and fell, blazing up as if 
stirred by demons, who shouted and screamed 
with devilish glee. All the evil spirits had not left 
with the invaders, for the wicked grew wickeder so 
fast that they scarcely knew themselves, so sudden 
was the transformation wrought upon them. Dogs 
howled for their masters, and for the hearth where 
they had been accustomed to lie; women were 
sobbing or shrieking, while huddled in corners 
were groups of old men and boys, prophesying 
and listening to one another concerning the evils 
that would yet follow this night’s work. Ven- 
geance was deep and dark upon the faces of the 
old, and scudded swiftly over those of the young, 
as a cloud sweeps over a sunny field. 

Clarence, who grew impatient, crept forward 
alone to the window of a low, dark stone house, 
that stood close by the road, where he saw what 
made him shrink back as if some one had struck 
him. It was in use for the time as the hospital 
of the place, where lay the wounded and the 
dying, in their blood aud groaning with pain. 
The Dominie had returned from the chase himself, 
leaving the men to watch the movements of the 
ship, which left the village almost without inhabi- 


This 


tants, except the aged and the decrepit. 
was so far favorable to our adventurers, keeping 


them from being discovered. The good man was 
now about his own peculiar calling, ministering 
consolation to the dying and bereaved. His ex- 
hortations were made up chiefly of Scripture from 
the low Dutch, mixed with the vernacular of the 
region which would bave defied the most learned 
body in all Germany to have translated literally. 

He offered up one of the most fervent prayers 
that ever the listeners heard. Accustomed as 
they had been to the calm, cold manner of the 
English church, and occasionally hearing some 
strolling Methodist, they were unprepared for 
fervor united with spirit-stirring language which 
bore meaning to the understanding as fully as it 
gave solemnity to the manner. ‘He is a man 
of power,’’ Gabriel would have said, ‘* whether 
he be in the sick-room or on the battle-field.”’ 
He could face Satan’s hosts with as hearty good- 
will as the red-coats. He held as part of his 
creed, that both belonged to the same army; and 
if any one had asked him that night, what was the 
color of Apollyon’s coat, he would have said 
promptly, ‘‘scarlet.”’ 

As he proceeded in his devotions he grew 





calmer, speaking more softly ; and it was evident 
that his words had a soothing influence upon the 
listeners. His language was now altogether in 
the Dutch tongue, as if he had forgotten all but 
that, which he knew was the early speech of the 
man who was dying, and who would recur to that 
in his last moments. ‘‘ Hoe dierbaer is uwe 
goeder tierenheit O Godt, dies de menschen kin- 
deren onder de schaduwe uwer vleugélen toevlugt 
nemen.”’ 

‘* That is true,’’ said some one who came im- 
perceptibly to the side of Clarence, who seemed 
touched with visible emotion, repeating in the 
English tongue what was pleasant to his heart in 
the Dutch. ‘* How excellent is thy loving kind- 
ness, O Lord! therefore do the sons of men put 
their trust under the shadow of thy wings.” When 
the young officer turned around to see the new 
comer, he found Gabriel again by his side, sob- 
bing as a child weeps when his heart is nigh 
broken. It was real grief, and no one was dis- 
posed there to turn it into ridicule. There was, 
however, in this more than the mere sight of 
suffering humanity. 

‘*Come away,’’ said another person who had 
remained hidden till now. ‘If you stay here 
any longer, your friends will fall into the hands 
of the Philistines. Hear how they shout, as they 
come on to join their friends.”’ 

‘«This is the guide I spoke of,’’ said Gabriel. 
‘The sun will soon be up and I must hide my 
face in some hole ; but how gladly would I change 
places with Hank Snyder in there, to deserve that 
good man’s blessing.’’ 

‘«Quick! out of this,’’ said the new comer, 
‘else you will get his curse, and a horse-pistol 
shot to fasten it; see, he is moving to the door.’’ 

The four had gathered under the shadow of a 
large maple-tree, and were in close consultation 
concerning the future. Clarence and Bertram 
were confounded at the minute knowledge which 
Gabriel had of them, and of their purpose, and 
became quite passive in his hands. He entered 
at once into their scheme, and gave directions in 
such a way as betokened authority over the man 
addressed. 

‘* You will take these men,’’ said he, ‘‘ by the 
quickest and the shortest road to the mountain, 
through Kiskataam’s country. There is an attack 
to be made upon the Boermen of the Vlatts about 
this time, and Brandt is to lead it. ‘Try and get 
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to his rendezvous, and put these gentlemen under 
his care. They will tell their own story to him, 
and obtain his assistance,”’ 

‘*What if we cannot get through in time to 
catch that red-skin? The attack on the Whigs 
has been made already; Dominie Schuneman had 


a despatch yesterday saying that the great Mohawk 


was on the South Mountain, and we have had 
other word that we can understand.’’ Here he 
gave three snifters, which was a sign understood 
by Gabriel. 

‘Petrus Van Vliet,’’ said Gabriel, with some 
haste, *‘ you are to do the best, and no fun. 
These gentlemen are king’s officers and on the 
king’s business, and that, the Dominie says, re- 
quires haste; and let me tell you that it also re- 
quires honest men. Remember that Geordie’s 
whelps have arms longer than Petrus Van Vliet’s.” 
Here the speaker held up his finger in a threaten- 
ing manner. The other gave a grin, saying under 
his breath, and with some emphasis: ‘‘ George’s 
bayonet is wearing shorter every hour, and that 
fice has melted an inch of the point. But it is 
time to put on these duds, so put off your buttons, 
boys.’’ This was something which neither of the 
two had thought of. To be taken in disguise 
would lead to a spy’s death. To be taken in 
their own clothes would only cause imprisonment, 
and, at the worst, their being shot honorably as 
soldiers on duty. They hesitated. But the new 
guice was inexorable, and Gabriel was silent ; so 
making a virtue of necessity, they laid aside their 
buff and blue for the sheep’s gray, the livery of 
the country. In fact, though Petrus had kept the 
secret to himself, he had stripped two of the men 
who were lying dead on the field, that he might 
furnish these travelling dresses; and taking those 
cast off from the two young men, he hid them so 
that he might use them, as he knew he could, 
profitably on some other occasion in deceiving 
the opposite party at the game of ‘‘give and 
take.’’ As short a time as possible was consumed 
in these preparations, under the superintendence 
of Gabriel; and Petrus, being one of those men 
who work for the highest pay, was assured of re- 
ward according as his work was well done. His 
eagerness at getting all that he could appropriate 
to himself was the key to his character. 

‘*You may know your man,’’ said Gabriel, 
pointing to the other who had stepped aside to 
lift a button that shcne among the litter at his 





feet, blowing the dust out of its eye and putting 
it in his pocket, all unconscious of doing any un- 
common thing. ‘You will see that he has his 
price, so use him, by the grace of high promises, 
till you see he is becoming greedy of gifts as well 
as of graces; and when it comes to the last and 
the worst, see, there is a pair of ‘ covenant-keep- 
ers,’ which you will need some time, perhaps; 
but always remember, as the Dutch wives say, 
‘ Better fazle a fool as by vetch dem.’ ”’ 

With this advice he put a pair of pistols in each 
of their hands and bade them adieu. ‘They were 
now in the hands of the slippery Petrus, who 
took them by a foot-path which ran along a 
stream, till he came near to what evidently 
appeared, even in the gray of the morning, to be 
a graveyard. ‘The dark stone monuments were 
visible, while the silence which prevailed, in con- 
trast to what had in the early part of the night been 
experienced, was heavy and oppressive to the 
hearts of the young men, upon an enterprise far 
more hazardous than a pitched battle. There 


was not a whisper uttered by either, and even 
Petrus was prudently silent; but coming to the 
corner of a field, he abruptly seized Clarence by 


the arm, and standing between the two, he whis- 
pered, as he pointed with his finger to an object 
that moved siowly a few paces from them, ‘‘ See! 
see!’? They looked, and saw the figure of a 
man. ‘See! see!’’ and the covetous hypocrite’s 
teeth chattered as he tried to laugh off his fear. 
‘¢’ Tis only the Dominie talking to the dead. He 
says himself that he stands between the living and 
the dead. He does not know that we are here. 
But we must go faster than at this pace.’ 

This was said to keep his own courage up, for 
the truth was, had his two companions not been 
firm and courageous men, they would not have 
kept company long with him; but they seized 
him by the collar and dragged him a mile, till he 
got over his fright, when his tongue began to 
loosen, and to boast of what they knew was false, 
that he was a very bold and determined ‘ dare 
devil.”’ : 

A later occurrence showed that all three were 
but flesh and blood in courage, and that none of 
them had more than they needed. A large black 
dog came running toward thei with a mixture of 
gladness and fierceness strange to the young men, 
till Petrus at last told the secret, and with as much 
unconcern as if he had done a meritorious deed. 
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When the animal came near he began to smell the 
clothes which the two strangers had on, and then 
to look up in their faces with a strange mysterious 
fear which made the blood run chill in their 
veins. After acting thus he left them, barking 
fiercely, till he got to a gate on the road, which 
he leaped over, when he set up a howling most 
terrific. 

“‘That is Tobias Snyder’s dog, Pompey,”’ said 
Petrus; ‘‘he knows his master’s clothes. What 
wise creeturs these dogs are, to know about dead 
men.”’ 

The wearers of the dead men’s garments began 
to realize for the first time the predicament they 
were in. All that they had heard in their lifetime 
of the sagacity of the dog came to their minds, 
together with the likelihood of being found out 
and suspected of being the murderers of those 
who had so recently worn them. ‘‘ Murder wil] 
out,”’ they said, smiling bitterly the one to the 
other. Perhaps, after all, there was a grain of 
superstition at the core, pointing to the ghost of 
the murdered man following the garb in which he 
was last dressed. Tiis incident impelled all the 
three forward with increased speed, in the hope 
of making their way a few miles further before the 
day dawned. The two strangers, in their eager- 
ness, outstripped their guide, and at one time 
they began to suspect that he had given them the 
slip. Fear, however, was impelling him as rapidly 
as he could move, for by this time he had learned 
he had to do with men of determined purpose ; 
besides, he was also aware of the power which 
Gabriel wielded over him behind the scenes. Tired 
all were, though not caring for sleep; yet it was 
necessary for safety that they should lie still for 
some time. Arriving at a low stone house, built 
as if intended to last till the mountain near it 
should waste away, he gave three knocks, and a 
fourth small touch with his knuckle, when a large 
fat wench of the genuine Guinea breed admitted 
them, without questioning the new comers. Not 
so an old woman who put her head out of a recess 
inclosed by doors, where she lay on her bed, and 
cried out, with a sharpness that rose from im- 
patience and fear, joined with old age: 

** Vat’s de matter noo, dats tou here at dis time 
vo de morning, ven oos vanted at Sopus? Te 
dog has been here howling like te wolf, and te 
old man down wid his gun vatching te Tories 
once. Budten vay his here?’’ and with that the 





old woman looked at the strangers with sharp 
scrutiny, 

‘* Never mind, Dame Wynkoop,”’ said the wily 
Petrus; ‘*twae Weeyies on a message to the 
general at Albany from the governor, keeping 
out of the way of the konink’s sogers.’’ This was 
said in the ear of the good lady, who received it 
as it was intended, lying down mumbling some- 
thing to herself in Dutch. Meanwhile, the un- 
wieldy African wench was bustling about preparing 
breakfast for the family, and casting side glances 
all the while at the coat Bertram wore, till fairly 
overcome by her curiosity, she seized hold of the 
lappel with the evident intention of giving it a 
more narrow scrutiny. Petrus saw the difficulty, 
and coming up slily, he slipped a bright silver 
dollar in her hand, saying in her ear: 

**Give us the high outside chamber, and keep 
the old vrow quiet when the old man comes.”’ 

With a sly wink he left, going up a hidden 
stairway, signalling his companions to follow. 
When he got there, and had sat down to bread, 
milk and meat, which he found for them, he said: 
‘*Now you must rest as you can till the night 
comes on, or sooner if I see my way clear. In 
the meantime, you are to. pass for what I have 
represented you to be, good Whigs going on 
business to Albany as soon as you are rested.”’ 

‘*Surely,’’ said Clarence, ‘‘ we may go at any 
time of the day through these wild regions without 
meeting any crowd of people or any very cunning 
men.”’ 

**Wild regions! Do you call these cultivated 
farms wild regions?’’ said the indignant Petrus. 
‘* The finest wheat in the world grows here, and 
the apples of the garden of Eden are springing 
out of the clefts of the rocks. And if you suppose 
there are no people near, let me tell you that the 
road is lined with houses like this all the way to 
Catsbaan, and there, in the grand stone church, a 
garrison is lodged just to nab the king’s men in 
disguise, and strangers would run some risk, I 
can assure you. They place about the same value 
on them that they do on foxes and the like— 
twenty shillings a head at the clerk’s office.’’ 

‘Then you would not make much by delivering 
us up,’’ said Bertram, looking slily into the face 
of the half-jocular Petrus, who was enjoying his 
own joke till he saw that both the gentlemen were 
looking to the state of their pistols. 

‘Judging from that barking thing in your 
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hand,”’ said the guide, ‘‘I might fill one grave 
more than you have filled already, and lie down 
without my fee. But let us all to bed. The old 
wench has engaged to walk sentry, and I always 
sleep with one eye shut and one ear open.”’ 

Sleep they did, as soldiers and sailors sleep, 
with their senses so quick that the smallest noise 
would have awakened them and quite soon they 
were awakened. , 

Within doors, and just below where they were 
lodged, and all around the house, the greatest 
confusion prevailed, arising from the return of 
people from Sopus, bringing with them one of the 
family residing in the house where they were 
lodged, who had been killed in the melee. It 
was a fearful sound to any listener, but to those 
who had so much cause to dread the vengeance 
of the country as the followers of the king, it was 
horrifying. Curses ,both loud and deep were 
uttered upon the Tories and on the soldiers, 
mingled with the sobs of the women weeping for 
their dead. The old man’s grief was affecting to 
both the young men, who began to think of the 
effect which the news of their being ‘‘ missing”’ 
would have upon their father and uncle. 


‘Where is that rascal gone?’’ said Bertram, 
‘surely he has not left us here in the hands of 


our enemies. See the crowd around the house ; 
keep back from the windows. We are surrounded, 
by St. George !”’ 

‘Hush !”’ said the other; ‘‘ hark to that voice, 
I know it, or I must have heard it in my sleep,’’ 
and both put down their ears to the floor, listen- 
ing, when they discovered that of the Dominie, 
who was comforting the mourners. ‘‘ They have 
died in a noble cause; the cause of God and the 
country. They were good men that fell, and 
your son was a good lad, and you will soon 
follow.’’ 

‘*Do you suppose his Majesty could ever con- 
quer a people of such stern principles as these 
Calvinists? For my part, I have always told my 
father that these New Englanders resembled the 
Scotch that I lived among at Edinburgh more 
than they did the English. And the chaplain 
was sure to chime in with his heretical Calvinists 
—Fatalists. ‘No,’ my father would say, ‘they 
have a will that conquers in spite of faith.’”’ 

**I think it will be the same here. When the 
Hudson runs up the stream the king will conquer 
human nature that has religion to help it.’’ 

VoL. VIII.—g 





At this part of the play, Petrus came slipping 
in at the door, when they beckoned him near, 
saying: ‘‘ You have brought us into the panther’s 
den very soon, but here is the cure for two at 
least,’’ as a pistol’s muzzle turned toward that 
worthy’s body in a threatening manner. But he, 
without changing color, merely said: 

‘* Yes, and it will depend upon how you behave 
yourselves if you ever get out of it. You are 
suspicious of this place as a trap, and so think of 
blood-letting, as if I had brought this on you. 
But who killed the old man’s son? Did I hurt 
any one last night ?”’ 

‘* What have you to do with that? was it a part 
of the bargain between us that you should deliver 
us into the hands of the men who will take 
vengeance on us as murderers? You must account 
for this, and that here on the spot.”’ 

‘‘Hear me, and then kill me if you must; but 
I would die with & clear conscience toward you at 
least, if Ican. There is only one way of escape 
for you, and that is by giving yourselves up into 
the hands of these men; for they know already 
that two of the king’s troops are here.’’ 

‘* Give ourselves up!’’ both almost shouted out. 
‘*No, by King George, we will fight till we die 
first. Here we are, up in this citadel, well armed, 
at least, though badly provisioned ;’’ for as Ber- 
tram said this, Petrus was swallowing the last 
morsel of bread brought in the morning. 

‘All very fine, gentlemen,’’ said the cool 
Dutchman, ‘‘all fine with a hundred men in the 
house, and the door all bored for balls; and look 
down to your feet, the board you stand upon is 
the only thing between you and perdition; ha! 
ha! thinner than the bottom of a ship.”’ 

The two men, confounded, looked in each 
other’s faces, and began seriously to think of 
taking revenge on the fellow that had so entrapped 
them, as they thought; but after a close scrutiny 
of his conduct, other light came into their minds. 
He could not possibly have known all the circum- 
stances. 

‘*Let us sell our lives as dearly as we can,”’ 
said the one to the other, ‘‘and send a ball 
through that fool’s head.”’ 

‘«‘Knave’s heart, you mean,’’ said Clarence; 
‘¢ for fool or knave, he deserves it alike.’’ 

Before he had time to say another word, Petrus 
was gliding through a side door, behind where he 
had stood eating their last morsel. He left his 
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two companions looking in each other’s faces, in 
the utmost consternation, and for the first time 
they obtained a glance at themselves in daylight. 
They would have laughed outright had they not 
remembered that one, if not each, of them had 
on the clothes of adead man. With feelings too 
bitter for mirth, and in a condition too critical 
for hasty action, they sat down to deliberate, 
first barricading their temporary fortress. There 
being but one board between them and the room 
below, they readily heard what was said ; and, as 
their own fate was on the tapis, it was proper and 
honorable enough in them to listen. 

‘* Petrus Smith, stand up and tell whae the men 
be up in de geliedden. Put a guard on the 
window.”’ 

This was said at the very moment the thought 
had entered into the minds of the prisoners—for 
they were now prisoners—of escape to the hills, 
when, to their exceeding vexation, the order was 
given to watch them; and six men marched out 
in front of the window where they stood. It 
would have been folly to attempt a sortie in the 
face of such a force. 

‘«Petrus,’’ continued the same voice that had 
given the command to watch, and the prisoners 
above recognized it as that of the Dominie, ‘give 
an account of thyself and of the company thee 
keeps. Who are these men thou hast brought 
with thee into this house, and where are they 
going ?”’ 

The sly hypocrite saw that he was in a tight 
place himself, and that his character was suspected ; 
so he concluded that the best plan for him 
was to go back and take up what he could sub- 
stantiate. So going through a long story, he came 
at last to say, that being like others at Sopus, 
through the past dismal night, he was returning 
home just at cock-crowing, when standing at the 
northwest corner of the graveyard, he found these 
two men inquiring the way to Albany, as they 
had business with General Schuyler; and as they 
offered him a price to show them the way, ‘ was 
I to refuse the men who were going to see such a 
good man, and a friend to his country?’’ He 
came with them so far, but beginning to suspect 
that all was not right, he had brought them in 
here, and now he left them to the care of the 
Dominie and of the Consistory. 

This story was far from making an impression 
on the assembly, especially when one of Petrus’s 








neighbors stated that he had called at his door at 
the time of the alarm, and the answer was that he 
could not leave, and he doubted whether he was 
out of his bed at cock-crowing. 

At this point, the Dominie said that ‘‘a brother 
cannot be condemned but by the mouth of two 
or three witnesses: Petrus, thee was, though sayest, 
at the northwest corner of the graveyard, at cock- 
crowing. What cock nearest? What didst thou 
see at the time the cock crew, in heaven and on 
earth? Answer all three questions at once.”’ 

‘*TIt was the Dominie’s red cock that crew; the 
red morn rose just over the top of the red flame, 
and the Dominie himself was standing beside the 
tombstone of old Yaakob Elmendorf.”’ 

‘* Enough, enough !’’ said the honest Dominie. 
‘*T saw the three men turn around the corner, and 
go north, but did not know that Petrus was there ; 
I thought it must be some vagabond, some offscour- 
ing, but did not think that Petrus was among 
them.”’ 

** Dominie, I am not vagabond nor offscouring, 
but an honest man, and a peacemaker in these 
wicked times.’’ 

‘** Well, we can but suspect you, not prove you 
guilty, and as to your being a peacemaker, let 
me tell you they are the best peacemakers that are 
pure in heart; for you must rememebr, my chil- 
dren all, that the wisdom from above is first pure, 
then peaceable. I thought, when I saw the three 
men, that they were some lewd fellows of the 
baser sort.’’ 

‘“Who calls me a lewd fellow or one of the 
baser sort ?’’ said Petrus, with mock passion. 

‘« Nay, nay,’’ said another voice here, ‘‘ but tell 
us once, Petrus, why thou gavest Dym this silver 
milledoler ?”’ 

This was a poser; but the ready sinner asked 
immediately if he had not told Dym to waken 
him whenever Tobias came home. 

*¢ Sartain sure,’’ said the honest creature ; ‘‘and 
not to tell de ole man that Petrus was up stair.” 
Here she sniggered out a true African giggle of 
triumph as she drew the bright piece out of her 
capacious bosom, and threw it down on the table 
before the Dominie, with a clear jingle that har- 
monized with her words. ‘‘ Dere, Domilie, tak 
it, my fingers burn,’’ and she spit upon them 


before she wiped them on her greasy side. 
The careful pastor saw that trouble was brewing 
and that at a time when other thoughts than 
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revenge should rise in their hearts; so taking | 
down the large Bible, he opened it at the fifteenth | 
Psalm, and commanding silence, he read and | 
commented. The breathless young Englishman 
heard every word; the Dominie read from a 
German Bible, though his comments contained 
enough English to afford them a clue to what he 
said. 

‘The parson suspects the villain,’’ said Bertram. 
‘‘There is hope yet. Don’t you remember what 
the fellow Gabriel said, ‘ Trust the Dominie before 
any one else with your secret,’ Light breaks | 
upon us.”’ 

By this time the good man was in earnest 
prayer; though he prayed in the vernacular of the | 
neighborhood, the hearts of the young men went 
upward as they listened to the tones of his voice 
amidst the deep silence below, except as it was 
broken by a sigh or a sob from the afflicted father’s 
and mother’s heart. By the time the prayer was 
over, all were melted into another spirit. 

‘* Whoever dreams in London,’’ said Clarence, 
‘of such scenes being enacted among these Dutch 
boors, in this wild country? There is more re- 
finement and real power in that service than in 
the Bishop of Exeter’s. It is like a chant on an 
old organ.”’ 

‘*And in an older cathedral too, one might 


| Say» looking out on these fine old trees; on that 
/noble mountain, where, to tell the truth, my 
mind was running in search of liberty all the time 
the prayer went forward, which, for aught I know, 
|might be for vengeance on our heads. I had 
| always heard that the Yankees were a canting set, 
and put the curses of the Psalmist on their tongues 
when they spoke of the king and of his navy and 
army.”’ 
| The door opened soon afterwards at the call of 

Petrus, who came to it, telling them that he was 
alone, and had brought a message to them from 
| the Consistory. 
| ‘* Consistory !’’ exclaimed the two prisoners, in 
| 





a breath; ‘* we have heard of the consistory of 
the Romish Church, but we took this to be a 
Protestant country; and what right have they 
to demand our presence? Is it a civil or a spiritual 
court ?’’ To all of this the wily Petrus was silent, 
afraid lest he should be heard by the people 
below stairs, and not sure but that he might have 
a ball sent through his pate by the enraged men 
he stood before. He merely winked and whispered 
‘*patience,’’ as he put his fingers to his lips, 
turning to lead the way as acat turns and steps 
when an enemy is about to to dart upon her. 

‘*No help for it,’’ said Bertram. ‘*We will 
know the worst all the sooner.”’ 
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CHAPTER XXIII. AMONGST THE FIR TREES. 
THE spring sunshine was flooding the low 


meadows beside the Nidd when Guy Chichester | 


brought his mother back to Ingleside, and Honor 
went home to the Cottage to gladden her brother’s 
heart for a few days before her bright smile and 
kindly presence vanished from his hearth for- 
ever. 

Who can imagine the joy with which honest 
Humphrey welcomed back his Duchess? His 
pleasure was outspoken, very different from the 
shy greeting Dym bestowed on her friends. 

**T have enjoyed my visit, but it is pleasant to 
be home again,’’ observed Mrs. Chichester, in 
the cosy confidential half-hour before dinner, 
when she and Dym were alone together. The 


| little dainty tea equipage was beside them; Dym 
sat on a low chair, leaning forward till her face 
almost touched Mrs, Chichester’s lap; she wore 
| ° . . 

| her white dress, with a little breast-knot of violets 
and ferns ; the porch window stood open, and the 
lowing of cattle came over the dewy meadows. 
Nature was undergoing its annual revival, trees 
were bursting into new life, tender green shoots 
were unfolding, little wayside flowers struggled 
into existence ; everywhere there were buds, bright- 
ness, a sense of growing vigor and strength, white 
lambs, uncoutk calves, yellow ducklings; the earth 
was full of young things ; every nest was crowded 
| with bright-eyed clamorous creatures, with open 


| beaks and downy breasts, and unfledged fluttering 
| wings. 
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With spring comes restlessness. Why is it, I 
wonder? The blood courses more quickly through 
the veins as the new sap stirs under the woody 
heart of elms and beeches. Do we throw out 
new shoots too? Do we unfold fresh leaves, and 
quiver into new life? Whence proceed those 
strange stirrings, those vague yearnings, those odd 
pulsations, moods of feelings ? 

This restlessness had come to Dym—a great 
quaver of discontent and longing. The beautiful 
ideal life, where was it? Beyond those golden- 
edged clouds perhaps, folded away somewhere in 
those dim blue skies. She listens with an odd 
pathos of silence as Mrs. Chichester weaves a gay 
little web of talk. How bright, how incongruous 
it sounds to Dym! Picture galleries, theatres, 
and bales of velvet and silks. ‘‘ It was the prettiest 
shopping in the world; and then Guy used to 
take us to the parks—people tnrned around to 
look at him and Honor as they walked; brt I 
don’t think Honor noticed it,’’ prattled on Mrs. 
Chichester, innocently. Then and afterwards she 
was never weary of descanting on Honor’s rare 
beauty, her merits and lovableness. Did Dym 
secretly take herself to task for that secret sting 
of pain with which she listened to these descrip- 


tions? She brooded over them sadly, and with 


a little envy, afterwards. How she had hated 
those green parks, when she had walked in them 
with only Edith as her companion! The glitter- 
ing Serpentine, the long Row, the dazzling line 
of carriages and equestrians. What a shifting 
phantasmagoria it had seemed, of faces and sun- 
shine, and horses and dusty chariots! How 
different it must have looked to those two! 
Honor’s serene eyes would have a pleasant puzzled 
expression in them ; now and then she would send 
out curious flashes of inquiry and amusement into 
the unknown world before her, all the while she 
moved so stately and erect beside her lover. Dym 
could fancy the sarcasm with which Guy would 
hail some odd study of character, as he lounged 
indolently under the green trees; his quibs and 
jests, his half-serious raillery against Vanity Fair, 
its foibles and weaknesses, and his secret pride as 
men looked at the beautiful woman beside him. 
With all his sarcastic speeches, Honor wearied 
of it sooner than he did. She used to be glad 
when, in the cool of the evening, they drove back 
to the old Kensington house. The half studio, 
half drawing-room, would be very restful after the 
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poe s bustle and sunshine. Dym could imagine 
her coming down in her white gown, with calm 
satisfied eyes, to talk and sing to them. I suppose 
the lovers had most of it to themselves after all. 
Mrs. Chichester dozed a great deal. Honor would 
go out and walk with Guy on the lawn under the 
cedar tree; the bell from some neighboring church 
would ring out for evening service; on the other 
side of the ivied walls another pair of lovers would 
be whispering; a tall poplar waved; now and 
then a few sleepy bird notes came from under the 
red eaves; a few stars peeped out. What won- 
derful low-toned talks they had in that old garden, 
talks whose sweetness healed the pain of years 
and lit the future with radiance. 

Dym’s face still wore its odd wistful expression, 
when Guy came and laughingly scolded them for 
unsociability. As he took his mother down the 
low broad stairs, he gave his other hand to Dym. 
Happiness was making him more than usually 
beneficent; the keen eyes looked at her with 
grave kindness as they took their places at the 
table. 

‘* When do you mean to be your old self again, 
Miss Elliott ?’’ he asked ; but there was something 
reproachful in his tone. 

Dym flushed up a iinet she wondered 
what he meant. She was well enough and strong 
—quite strong, she assured him. But Guy thought 
the unsmiling dark eyes had a strange heaviness 
in them. 

‘*Tlluminations are always prepared for illus- 
trious visitors; you have not lit up yours, Miss 
Elliott; you are too much like your name.’’ It 
was the old kind quizzing, but Dym winced under 
it. By-and-by his tone changed, as he bade her 
fetch some parcel from the library. ‘* You must 
send her out more, mother; she is getting too 
grave and quiet. This illness has quite altered 
her,’’ he said, when Dym had disappeared on her 
errand. 

Dym was not a bit grave when she came back ; 
she was in a rosy flush to her fingers’ ends. They 
had not forgotten her, then, these kind friends ; 
from their own overflowing feast of happiness they 
had spared a few crumbs to the young dependent. 
Dym’s eyes could sparkle now. Something very 
nearly approaching to tears shone in them as the 
knots gave way and revealed the soft folds of silk, 
with a little satin-lined morocco box reposing on 
it. 
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Dym had hardly patience to look at the beau- 
tiful violet dress Mrs. Chichester had so thought- 
fully provided for her, with the fine embroidered 
handkerchief and dainty lace ruffles, so great was 
her eagerness to explore the contents of the tiny 
box. She knew almost before she opened it who 
was the unknown giver. If Guy had wished to 
give pleasure, he had fully succeeded. Dym gave 
a little gasp of surprise and admiration as the 
dead-gold locket, with its delicate filigree chain, 
came to view. ‘‘ From her friends, Honor Ne- 
thecote and Guy Chichester,’’ was the pencilled 
inscription. There were Honor’s eyes smiling at 
her inside, and a plait of the ruddy brown hair. 

‘‘ Honor thought you would like it best. Is it 
your taste? is it pretty enough, eh?’’ Dym gave 
him her hand, almost too overwhelmed to speak ; 
but her eyes must have thanked him. ‘‘ We shall 
have the illumination after all; you have mounted 

_two red flags already,”’ said Guy comically, as he 
smiled at her. 

What a little it had cost him! Honor and he 
had selected it from a host of shining toys at the 
end of aday’s shopping. ‘‘ Better take the one 
with the diamond star, sir,’’ the civil shopman 
had said to him; ‘‘it is Gearer, but it is more 
worth the money, and the lady will like it better.” 
‘*My good fellow,’’ responded Guy drolly, “there 
are ladies and ladies. Some have to do without 
diamond stars, and be content with plain chas- 
ing; we will take the larger one of dead gold, 
please.’’ 

‘*T suppose you will want to thank Honor for 
this. Get your hat and something warm, and I 
will take you over to the Cottage.’’ 

Dym flew to get ready, 
she had walked with him! 
as she put it on. How it glittered and shone in 
the twilight! She ran down the terrace, led by 
the tiny red glow of a cigar in the distance. 
Kelpie bounded towards her, barking with delight. 

‘‘How cool these spring evenings are! Do 
you mind my cigar? How have you and old 
Huinphrey been getting on, Miss Elliott ?”’ 

Dym did not want to talk about Humphrey 
Nethecote ; she dismissed the subject with a hasty 
word. There was the moonlight streaming on the 
field path, and the old trysting-stile. ‘‘So-ho, my 
little lady, Humphrey is not gocd enough for you, 
eh?’’ thought Guy; and his keen eyes scrutinized 

the little figure at his side in the dainty white 


How long was it since 
She kissed* the locket 








dress, with the scarlet hood drawn coquettishly 
over the bright hair. 

Dym’s face grew wistful again as they walked 
on silently. There was the stone fence where she 
had met with her accident. Was it years or 
months ago since she had lain there, with Cerberus 
browsing on the scanty herbage on the other side 
of the wall? Involuntarily she shivered, as though 
she felt the cold slush and snow again, the sweep- 
ing night winds, and the sickening crushing pain 
of her poor foot. 

‘* Are you cold ?—ah, now I remember. Don't 
you know, my child, we should never recall sad 
things? Give me your hand; here are the steps 
in the wall.’’ 

Did Guy’s kind heart detect the trembling and 
coldness, that he kept it in his own for so long, 
and then placed it quietly within his arm as he 
talked to her cheerfully about the happy days he 
trusted would be in store for all of them? 

‘*] shall leave my mother in your care. It isa 
sacred charge, Miss Elliott, and I know it will be 
faithfully fulfilled. When the autumn brings us 
back again I shall find you here ?”’ 

His tone was interrogative. 

‘* Yes—that is if you and Miss Nethecote wish 
it, Mr. Chichester.’’ 

‘‘Honor would wish to keep you altogether, 
but it appears your brother has settled it other- 
wise.”’ 

** Will thinks I ought to go.’’ 

‘* Will Clericus has a few stubborn notions of 
his own, on which I should like to set my heel. 
I am not quite sure his views are sound ; he is too 
strongly impregnated with the doctrine of works. 
When people go in for being saints, I always 
mistrust them.”’ 

‘“Mr. Chichester,’’ broke in the little sister 
indignantly. 

‘* Don’t disturb yourself; he has not taken to 
shaving his head or wearing sandals yet, only the 
air of St. Luke’s is getting too rarefied for me. I 
breathe better in a more murky atmosphere.”’ 

But Dym would not see the ioke. 

‘*T wish there were more like him,’’ she re- 
turned, rather soberly. 

‘* Well, I believe you are right,’’ was the candid 
answer. ‘* But to return to our vexed question. 
I shall be heartily sorry if you have to leave us, 
Miss Elliott.’’ 


‘*Thank you. You do not know how much 
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good*it does me to hear you say so, Mr. Chiches- 
ter,”’ faltered poor Dym. 

‘«* Why, you knew that before, didn’t you?’’ in 
a tone of surprise. ‘‘ Well, I suppose it is only 
in human nature that I should feel grateful to 
Honor for wishing to take this work on herself. 
She knows what I think of it.’’ 

‘*She has wished it all along. 
right,’’ said Dym, honestly. 

‘*Tt is like her goodness,’’ his voice breaking a 
little with earnestness; ‘‘ you and I know what 
that is, Miss Elliott. I am only afraid whether 
this attention to my mother wiil not tie her too 
much ;’’. and under his breath, ‘*I shall want my 
wife to myself.” 

‘IT do not think she will feel it so,’’ 
Dym, eagerly. 


I think she is 


replied 
As usual, she had thrown herself 
heart and soul into her friends’ interests. ‘‘ We 
have talked it over. Honor is so fond of reading ; 
she says it will be quite a delight for her to go 
through her favorite authors again.’’ 

‘* Jeremy Taylor, to wit. I fangy Honor is a 
little bitten with him too.’’ Then with a touch 
of his old drolléry, ‘‘It is a bore when one’s 
future wife has High-Church proclivities. Well, 


the Thousand and One tales are right enough ; 
but how about the thousand and one letters ?’’ 


“We thought,” returned Dym, modestly— 
‘*that is, I thought, and Honor approved—that 
Phillis writes so well, has so pretty a handwriting, 
that Iam sure she would satisfy Mrs. Chichester. 
Phillis is so neat-handed, and has such pleasant 
ways with her,’’ finished Dym, in the quiet, old- 
fashioned manner ‘that had grown on her lately; 
but there was a possible hint of heartbreak in her 
voice all the same. Jt is hard for-all of us to 
delegate a dearly-loved duty to another. 

** Somebody else has pleasant ways with her,”’ 
thought Guy. Did he understand the girl’s grief 
and despair at the thought of leaving them? The 
little hand that lay like a feather’s weight on his 
arm trembled still. Perhaps he longed to quiet 
it; perhaps, in the heaven of his own content, he 
desired to drop another crumb of comfort into the 
lap of the little creature whom Fate had brought 
into the storehouse of his bounty. Anyhow, as 
he looked at her, there came into Guy Chichester’s 
eyes—generally so keen and quizzical—a certain 
warm luminous light, a look that none but those 
whom he loved and trusted ever won from him. 

**T must have a talk with Phillis; she is a faith- 





ful satellite of your own, Miss Elliott. Well, it 
is a kind thought, and | thank you for it. One of 
these days I hope you will ask me to do something 
for you in return.”’ 

‘*T am too deeply grateful already. I would 
not make the burden heavier,’’ stammered Dym. 

‘* Pooh !—nonsense,’’ he returned hastily ; and 
then relapsing again into his kind tone, ‘‘ remem- 
ber, if you are in any trouble or any perplexity 
you have given me the right to help you.”’ 

‘*T—how do you mean, Mr. Chichester ?”’ 

‘*Are you not my good little friend? shall I 
not always hold you as such? and do not friends 
help each other? It is not my nature to be fickle, 
Miss Elliott; and I know wherever you are you 
will always be faithful to me and mine.’’ 

‘* Faithful to him and his;’’ in the years to 
come Dymphna Elliott nobly fulfilled those words ; 
when Guy Chichester reaped a rich harvest of the 
few kindly words and deeds that the man in his 
generosity had scattered broadcast into the fur- 
rows of a simple girl’s heart. 

Guy dropped Dym’s hand hastily from his arm 
as they came to the patch of moonlight road 
before the cottage. There was Honor waiting for 
him, with her lace shaw] drawn over her head, 
and Humphrey in his straw hat beside her. 

There was a warm embrace between her and 
Dym, and a few whispered words of thanks and 
greetings, and then Guy eagerly claimed her. 

How tranquil and still the little garden looked 
this evening!—a shimmer of- pink and white 
apple-blossoms, of moonlight and white paths 
together; the orchard was a glittering bridal bou- 
quet of blossom; the trickling of the little beck 
in the dell was plainly audible; there was a sweet 
scent of hawthorn and lilac in the air; now and 
then came a distant bleat from a stray sheep on 
the common. 

‘* How peaceful it all is! there is quite a story- 
book feeling about it, isn’t there ?’’ says Humph- 
rey with a grotesque glimmering after something 
undefinable and poetical; if he could have ex- 
pressed it, there would have been a whole idyl of 
tender sentiment in his heart to-night—to see 
Dym in her white dress walking down those 
shining paths beside him, to put back the low 
branches and overhanging hedgerows that not a 
fold of her dainty raiment might be disturbed, to 
blunder out his honest confidence about the loneli- 
ness of his home when his Duchess left it, and his 
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unselfish delight in her happiness ;—ail this was 
bliss to Humphrey. 

I wonder whether Dym heard it ail, and with 
what sort of feverish impatience she listened now 
and then. She returned half-comprehending an- 
swers ; she was a little dstraite and absent. Before 
her there were two figures; their heads seemed 
touched with glory. Presently they crossed into 
a belt of shadow; Guy’s face was in shade, but 
Honor’s was still touched with light. By and by 
there was a sudden turn in the path, and they 
passed out of her sight. 

The afternoun after her return to Nidderdale 
Cottage Honor went over to Woodside. There 
only wanted three days to the wedding, and 
womanly hands and brains were full of a hundred 
arrangements. Dym was installed at the cottage 
with orders to make herself useful in every possi- 
ble way, so there she and Honor had been all the 
morning, sorting and labelling gifts for the school- 
children. Honor was going down in state to the 


school the next day to deliver them in person and 
take leave of her scholars; and afterwards there 
were her poor people to visit, and humble friends 


dwelling in outlying cottages on the edges of the 
moor; and this with Guy claiming every minute 

f her time, and proposing impossible rides and 
drives to all kinds of improbable places. 

Dym could not help admiring the gentle tact 
with which she managed to evade his demands. 
‘*Give me these three days, dear Guy, I owe them 
to my friends; afterwards my time will belong to 
you,’’ she said, with so charming a smile that Mr. 
Chichester forgot to grumble for full five minutes 
afterwards. 

So Honor went down to Woodside, leaving 
Dym hard at work in the little room looking over 
the orchard and trout stream; and there Mr. Chi- 
chester spent a long afternoon, walking up and 
down under the sunny walls, chewing the cud of 
discontent and anticipation together, and occa- 
sionally stopping to address some railing observa- 
tion on the contrary ways of women through the 
open window, for Dym’s benefit. 

At the garden-gate Honor came upon Dr. Grey 
himself. 

‘*The very person I was wanting to see,’’ he 
exclaimed as they shook hands. Dr. Grey was 
looking thin and careworn ; there were fresh lines 
on the forehead that Dym had once pronounced 
noble-looking ; the hair had worn off it still more ; 
he was an anxious middle-aged man now. 





Rupert came down the garden-path, shouting at 
the sight of his friend ; his father however quietly 
told him to go back, and the little fellow slunk 
sorrowfuily away; but Honor noticed the sad 
gentleness with which he spoke to his boy, so 
different from his old irritable manner. 

‘*T sent Rupert in because I wanted to speak 
to you, Miss Nethecote; Esther is asleep. Shall 
we take a turn in the fir-wood?’’ and as Honor 
signified her assent, they climbed up the steep 
little lawn and went through the gate into the 
scented dusk that lay behind it. 

How fragrant those pines were that afternoon! 
how crisply the dead bracken of last year, with its 
fresh young spikes shooting through, yielded to their 
footsteps! what a delicious green gloom pervaded 
the little wooded hill! Dr. Grey walked up the 
ascent with his hands behind him, and his eyes 
fixed thoughtfully on the ground. He aroused 
himself by and by to make a few professional in- 
quiries after Honor’s health, and when these were 
satisfied, and a congratulatory word or two had 
been spoken, he came to the subject he had on his 
mind. 

‘*Do you remember a few words you spoke to 
me last summer, Miss Nethecote, when you told 
me to find out what was the matter with Esther?” 

**T am afraid I took a great liberty with you, 
Dr. Grey,’’ she rejoined, with her frank blush. 
‘*T am very outspoken with my friends.’’ 

‘lam glad you count us among them. My 
poor wife, as you know, is devoted to you. You 
have cured me of my skepticism on the subject of 
women’s friendship,’’ he went on, with a faint 
smile. ‘*‘Do you remember our long arguments 
last summer ?”’ 

‘We shall have a great many more, I hope,’’ 
returned Honor, heartily. 

Dr. Grey shook his head. ‘‘I never look far 
into the future; that was the kindest word you 
ever spoke to me; it opened my eyes to the state 
Esther was in.”’ 

‘‘Well?”’ interrupted Honor, breathlessly. 

‘*T had grown so used to her invalid ways, it 
was so sore a truth to me that Esther could never 
be the active woman that I longed to see her, that 
I believe I closed my eyes wilfully to the discom- 
fort of her position.” ; 

‘*T am afraid you did,’’ replied Honor, very 
gravely. 

‘¢One grows callous and unfeeling sometimes. 
Doctors have a hard life of it; and it is sad work 
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when there is always an invalid at their own 
hearth. There were times, I grart it, when I 
pitied myself more than her, when I believed her 
capable of greater effort, when I grew impatient 
at the weakness of her will.’’ 

‘*But you own now you were wrong, Dr. 
Grey.”’ 

**T own it with the deepest grief and r morse. 
You are Esther’s friend; you judged her more 
generously. I see she has no longer the power to 
make these efforts.’’ 

‘* Not for the last few months; she has grown 
worse lately.’’ 

‘*True; your words opened my eves to the 
extent of the mischief—I wish I could say it had 
not then begun—a week or two earlier; but no, it 
would not have helped us.’ 

‘* You frighten me, Dr. Grey. I hope there is 
nothing radically wrong with Esther.’’ 

** You must not blame me entirely if there is,’’ 
he returned, with a smile so sad that she could not 
but choose to forgive him. ‘‘ Esther did not com- 
plain, and I was desperately hard worked just 
then. Typhoid fever had broken out in the cot- 
tages lower down, and for some nights I could 
scarcely snatch a minute’s sleep; it was just then 
that you took alarm.”’ 

**T thought she looked very ill, and that there 
was something wrong; she always seemed to me 
the sort of woman who might go into a decline if 
she were not watched; is it that?’’ looking anx- 
iously up into his sorrowful face. 

‘*T wish it were. I wish my poor Esther could 
could be saved in that way from even a portion of 
the suffering I fear for her ;’’ he paused, as though 
from emotion, and then hurried on, ‘I was a 
little taken aback by what you said to me, and I 
resolved on watching her narrowly. Soon I had 
an uneasy conviction that things were even worse 
than I thought; in a few weeks these fears were 
verified.’ 

Honor gave a low exclamation, but he went on 
without heeding her. 

**T was desirous of having my treatment con- 
firmed, and it was impossible to call in further ad- 
vice without alarming Esther. 
vous about herself already. 


She was very ner- 
This difficulty was 


solved by an old friend, a London physician, 
coming to see me on his way to Scotland.”’ 
** What a relief it must have been to you!”’ 
**To have my treatment confirmed—you are 
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right; there is not another man’s opinion I could 
rely on more fully; it was Dr. Guthrie who ven- 
tured on breaking the truth to Esther. I had 
grown cowardly over it all, and was for deferring 
it;’? and then in a few brief words he explained 
to Honor the exact nature of the cruel malady 
that had already fixed its fangs so deeply in the 
poor invalid. 

William Elliott was not wrong when he read 
Honor’s great pitying heart so truly. Honor 
covered up her face and wept the bitterest tears 
when she heard her friend’s doom pronounced by 
her husband’s lips; the sunshine seemed to have 
died out among the green gloom; the golden 
motes ceased to play between the mastlike stems 
of the firs. Good God, what a pitiful thing is this 
life, after all! what strange inequalities of fate! 
what unanswered questions of lives! what meek 
martyrdoms! what cloudy skies for some! what 
great dazzling noontides for others! 

Here was one woman looking half-dazzled ints 
a vista of happiness, watching the days go by 
with a certain sweet dizziness, knowing she will 
spend them beside the man she loves. Here is 
another, scarcely older than she, whose suns have 
already faded, whose life has been lived; who 
knows that slow decay, and secret anguish, and 
increasing torture await her; to whom death will 
come as a relief, the grave as her only rest. 

Those tears fall refreshingly on the dry bitter 
pain that was in the ma~’s heart. After all, has 
he been so much to blame? A little thoughtless- 
ness, a little neglect, a secret mischief working 
without sign; suffering bravely borne without 
complaint; a woman’s color fading; a fragile 
body unconscious of its own decay. 

‘* How did she bear it?’’ asked Honor, drying 
her eyes. 

‘Like an angel,’’ answered the poor husband 
with a groan. ‘*You will hardiy believe how 
much she is changed, Miss Nethecote. No fretful- 
ness, no worrying now; only anxiety for me and 
the children. She will be awake and expecting 
you now. I ought not to detain you any longer.”’ 

Honor gave him her hand without speaking. 
What was there to say? Our friends go down into 
the furnace, but the flames, scorching as they are, 
do not consume us as they did the Chaldean 
officers. The man had his bitter portion allotted 
to him, and he knewit. Long ago his wife had 
ceased to be to him the wife of which he had 
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dreamed in his earlier years. She was beautiful 
and amiable, but she had wearied his soul with a 
daily weariness ; she had dragged him down, till 
his vexation had well-nigh destroyed the harmony 
of their lives. Why had he not borne more 
patiently with her? He loved her—he knew it 
now—in spite of all her faults; why had she not 
seen the burden of her work was too heavy for 
her? A hundred times lately he had recalled 
instances of her gentleness and wish to please 
him. With all her fretfulness, had she ever spoken 
an angry word to him? Was she not the ten- 
derest mother, the most loving, in spite of her 
helplessness ? 

These were the questions Dr. Grey was ever 
asking himself as he went to and fro on his errands 
of healing. They kept him for a long time pacing 
the fir-woods after Honor had left him in search 
of her friend. 

‘Has Edward told you??’ was Esther’s first 
question, as Honor entered the shady little parlor. 
The poor face was thinner and more faded since 
she had seen it last; the brown eyes had a dull, 
heavy look in them; there were silver threads 
running through the soft hair. 

Honor’s face must have answered her, for the 
poor thing shivered as she hid her face on Honor’s 
arm. The baby lay asleep in its old-fashioned 
cradle, the other children were shouting and play- 
ing in the sunny front garden. Harry’s solemn 
face and curls were seen through a vista of lilacs ; 
there was the basket heaped up with little shirts 
and socks; the small table strewn with account 
books, and other articles of housewifery. These 
things had an unconscious pathos in them. The 
mother would not lay down her work till she was 
obliged. Do some women work on the rack, I 
wonder? ‘ 

‘* Harry wants new socks,’’ says Esther, point- 
ing to them with tears in her eyes. Was there 
inconsistency in her speech—suffering and baby’s 
socks—living wants blending with the shadow of 
approaching death? A mother working content- 
edly in her pain, and listening to the children 
outside, and wondering how soon they would put 
on their little black frocks, and if Hannah would 
be kind to them, and what Edward would do 
without her. 

Esther’s patient eyes filled up with tears when- 
ever she spoke of her husband and children. Little 
things had made her fretful, but in the hour of 








her trial there was no lack of fortitude. The poor 
weak creature had fallen back on her Christianity 
in her trouble, and found it all-powerful to help 
her. Her sadness was too deeply rooted for mere 
surface comfort. She was full of pity for her 
husband, but she put by all Honor’s well-meant 
efforts of consolation. 

‘« Of course it is very dreadful—the pain I mean 
—but I have to bear it; he is so good and kind, I 
try not to make it worse for him; it is so bad 
when it comes on in the night, and he can get no 
rest.’” 

Honor ventured on a suggestion. Humphrey 
liked children ; in a few days Nidderdale Cottage 
would be almost empty. Could not Rupert and 
Edgar, and perhaps Amy, go there for a little 
while? She was almost sorry she proposed it 
when she saw a cloud of sadness come over the 
poor mother’s face. 

‘You are very kind, but I can hardly spare 
Amy, she is so useful, and is quite a little mother 
to the others; and Rupert—oh, no,’’ and here 
Esther’s voice grew sharp with pain, ‘‘do not 
take away my children; they are so good, and I 
shall only have them for a little while longer.’’ 

“‘T only thought Hannah might be more at 
liberty to attend to you. Do not trouble yourself 
about it; we must think of some other way of 
helping you.” 

‘Dear Honor, it is not necessary. I will not 
have you sadden your happiness with thoughts of 
me. Look here, what I have worked for. the 
bride,’” and she drew from her pillow a little 
quilted satin glove-case. ‘‘It is a poor gift, dear, 
but I know you will value it for my sake.’’ And 
then, as though the contrast between them sad- 
dened her, in spite of her efforts to smile, she 
burst into tears and threw her arms around Honor’s 
neck, and whispered that her poor Esther would 
love her and pray for her, and that she was not 
to fret when the news came, for if it were not for 
Edward she would be glad to go and have done 
with it all. 

How sadly Honor walked back to the Cottage! 
Guy was sitting on a sunny bench om the edge of 
the common, and sprang up with a half-jesting 
reproval on his lips as she came towards him. It 
died away as he caught sight of her tired face. 

‘My darling, what have you been doing with 
yourself ?’’ he exclaimed, drawing her down beside 
him. 
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‘*O, Guy, if I were ever to leave you as poor 
Esther is leaving her husband !’’ and Honor leant 
her face wearily against his shoulder as though 
her rest were there. 

‘* Are things so bad at Woodside as all that ?’’ 
he replied, in a shocked voice. ‘‘ Poor woman! 
I am sorry they have told you. Why, love, this 
is a poor welcome !’’ as Honor, spent with excite- 
ment, shed a few more nervous tears. ‘* You 
must not let even a passing sadness come between 
us now. I cannot bear to see your bright face 
dimmed for a moment.’”’ 

‘*Talk to me then, and help me to forget it,’’ 
she replied, with the saddest, sweetest smile. 
‘*Sometimes my happiness makes me afraid; it 
seems almost too perfect for earth.’’ 

**Do you know what that tells me?’’ he re- 
turned, with one of his brightest looks. A secret 
thrill crossed him as this proud, beautiful creature 
crept closer to him for protection from her own 
loving doubts. 

The sunshine streamed down on the yellow 
gorse and broom, only the bracken at their feet 
lay in shadow; the birds were singing from a 
clump of firs lower down the road; the white 
geese came waddling over the common; up in 
the sky a lark was carolling; in the west a mass 
of white clouds, tinged with gold and crimson, 
struggled in the blue like a phantom ship on fire ; 
nearer home the flecks of foam and whiteness 
resembled flocks of strange birds; the evening air 
was sweet with the breath of May. How could 
any sadness long resist such influences ? 

‘Is the cloud gone?’’ he inquired, presently. 
Need he have asked? was he not beside her? was 
not his voice in her ears? 

‘*Now we will go home,’’ she said, reaching 
out her hand. No wonder, as she smiled at him, 


that Guy was dazzled at the brightness of her 
answer. 


CHAPTER XXIV. ‘‘WOOED AND MARRIED AND A’.”’ 


THERE is no sight prettier than a village wed- 
ding—I mean a wedding in a village. 

We all know the conventional St. George’s, 
Hanover square, sort of wedding; the great empty 
church filled with gaping spectators, three-fourths 
of them‘ strangers to the bride and bridegroom ; 
the .usual crowd collected outside; the fortunate 
policeman whose beat it is; the nursemaids; ‘the 
barefooted arabs, the London gamin of the streets ; 





there is the everlasting yellow chariot, the gray 
horses, the postillions in their red satin. waistcoats ; 
the favors; the fuss; the pretty smiling brides- 
maids; the never-to-be-done-with pomp and pa- 
geantry of a nineteenth century English wedding. 

Inside the crowd is larger; the sun streams 
through the great painted windows on a motley of 
shifting colors; the sacred places are invested by 
well-dressed people, who on another day in the 
week would have remained penned up in their 
luxurious pews, but who now crowd the chancel. 
There are hand-shakings and introductions, whis- 
pered jests, fluttering fans. By and by the cere- 
mony goes on—that most awful ceremony except 
one—speaking of responsibilities, of duties, of 
vows, that are lifelong. Whoamong them listens? 
The mother and sisters shed a few tears, perhaps ; 
the bridesmaids are more ready to titter—most of 
them have been brought up in devout habits, yet 
few kneel; presently, the benediction is spoken ; 
the man and wife go out together hand-in-hand, 
the bride’s head a little bowed perhaps; the 
baskets of favors go around ; the horses paw the 
ground ; the carriages roll away one by one; the 
bystanders criticise the dresses, the bride’s looks, 
the red hair of the bridegroom ; the younger ones 
huzza a little. It is all over; it has been a goodly 
show. But who is there among all those spec- 
tators who prayed that He who blessed ihe 
marriage in Cana of Galilee may strengthen the 
hands of the pair who are going out to fight the 
battle of life together? 

It is not that people are more devout in the 
country, but that the accessories are brighter. In 
lieu of London streets we have green fields and 
deep hanging lanes. The bells peal out or trinkle 
merrily from the little church ; the young people 
of the village assemble in the porch, or line the 
churchyard ; the babies are tumbling over the 
graves, and come up with their hands full of 
daisies. One or two old men, in their white 
smocks, lean on the low lichen-covered wall. 
There comes the modest procession: there is the 
bride, God bless her! Off go the poor old hats ; 
the school-children curtsy ; the straw bonnets are 
full of homely flowers. By and by, when the 
young wife reappears on her husband’s arm, she 
will tread lightly on gillyflowers and pinks, and 
old-fashioned stocks—how sweet the air is with 
them! The organ is playing out the ‘*‘ Wedding 
March ;’’ the bridesmaids come down in their crisp 
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muslins; there are fresh curtsies; the babies coo 
and clap their dimpled hands; Giles Stodge’s 
bleared eyes clear a little. Blue skies, green fields, 
a little crispness and freshness, a few flowers, a 
few kindly prayers and words, greater loving-kind- 
ness, and gratitude for a great happiness—these 
are all that are needed for wedding-garments. 

It was this sort of wedding that Guy and Honor 
had planned for themselves. Birstwith was a very 
primitive place ; the lord of the manor had rights 
that were almost feudal ; the squire’s harvest must 
be carried, let who will suffer; in the sheep- 
shearing seasons the farmers must wait till the 
Chichester sheep were denuded of their wool 
and crowded the home-fields with shining white 
bodies. 

Between the great house and the village there 
was a hearty reciprocity of interest and good-will. 
The masters of Ingleside came of a wealthy stock, 
but the love of home was deeply bred in them. 
Guy Chichester was the only rover; his father and 
his father’s father had dwelt as patriarchs among 
patriarchs—fattening up calves, breeding colts, 
very great in the hunting-fields, stern as to the 


preservation of game, and merciful in their capac- 
ity of magistrates to all offenders except poachers. 
Guy, in spite of his roving propensities, was a 


greater favorite than his father had been. Mr. 
Fortescue complained that the kitchens of Ingle- 
side were turning his pedple into paupers: in the 
winter, bales of flannel and hundreds of quarts of 
soup found their way into the laborers’ cottages. 

Guy was forever bringing in people—tramps 
and worn-out gleaners, hungry mothers and chil- 
dren—to enjoy a plentiful meal. Sometimes, after 
church on Sunday, there would be a row of the 

‘old people of the village—aged men and women 
from the parish union—sitting around one of the 
clean-scoured tables in the servants’ hall, waiting 
for the invariable beef and plum-pudding. 

That the Squire should do something handsome 
on his wedding-day was as fully expected as that 
the bells should ring on Sunday. Long before- 
hand it was settled no work should be done in the 
village. The people were all dressed in their best 
and standing at their doors, as though sowing and 
ploughing and delving were unheard-of-things. 
A few of the able-bodied men were away on ne- 
cessary work, but even they, would be back in time 
for the feast. In the long green field beside the 
church the white tents were up, and the red and 





blue flags were straining and flapping in the breeze. 
There was to be roast beef and plum-pudding for 
young and old, a cask of cider had been provided, 
and some of the rare Yorkshire ale too; and the 
miller was to take the chair; and Guy meant to 
leave his guests and come down for a parting 
cheer, before the travelling carriage took him and 
Honor away. 

But in spite of the festivity of the village, the 
cloudless day, and the bridegroom’s radiant face, 
Beatrix Delaire declared the whole wedding a very 
poor affair, and decidedly rustic. 

Guy had plentifully provided for his poorer 
neighbors, but he had bidden very few of his 
richer ones to the wedding. Both he and Honor 
were painfully unconventional in their notions, as 
Beatrix phrased it. Neither of them wished to 
mar the sacredness of the day with admitting all 
kind of nondescript outsiders. Beatrix and her 
husband, Mrs. Tressilian and Edith, and the For- 
tescues and the Trevors, were the only guests. 
William Elliott married them—drawn away again 
reluctantly from St. Luke’s by their urgent entrea- 
ties; Cousin Latimer assisted, but it was Will who 
pronounced the nuptial blessing, who placed 
Honor’s hand within her husband’s, whose cordial 
congratulations were the first that greeted the 
newly-wedded pair. 

One thing grievously offended Mrs. Delare. 
Honor had no bridesmaids; she walked up the 
aisle leaning on her brother’s arm, and, as she 
came into sight, Guy left his place to meet her; 
and when they reached the altar, the two knelt 
down together, hand-in-hand, till the officiating 
priest was ready. 

There was not one among the guests who did 
not long remember that day, and the grave, beau- 
tiful face of the bride, as her clear voice repeated 
the solemn words, ‘‘ till death us do part.’? Was 
it fancy, or did she turn pale and tremble slightly? 
Dym did not notice it, for suddenly the sun broke 
dazzlingly from behind a cloud, and streamed 
down over the chancel pavement, tinging Honor’s 
dress with crimson and violet ; and looking up, 
she saw Will’s head surrounded by its golden 
glory, and his face ‘‘ was as the face of an angel.’’ 

What a dream and unreality that day was to 
Dym! The great glittering table, where, through 
a vista of ésergnes and pyramids of flowers, she 
caught sight of Honor’s queenly head, and Mr. 
Chichester’s bearded face beside it. She held fast 
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by Will’s side, with a very humble child’s face, all 
that diy; she was feeling dimly after some great 
beautiful truth that she only half understood. 
How improbable—how altogether impossible—it 
seemed that any one should love her as Guy loved 
Honor! She was peeping—poor little soul !— 
into some wonderful woman’s paradise, full of all 
manner of golden fruit and dazzling things. 
Would she ever be permitted to enter? Were 
there only a few privileged to know such happi- 
ness? Were there others outside, lonely, and for- 
gotten as she was? 

Poor, ignorant little Dym, crying out for the 
moon, conscious of strange wants, wishing to be 
something to somebody, and all the while Hum- 
phrey was longing to take her to his great honest 
heart, and show her all its treasures—heavy gold 
that did not glitter, priceless jewels in rugged 
settings, stainless honor and integrity, and a wealth 
of love that would give of its substance, asking 
for little in return ! 

Dym shrank away from Humphrey, and placed 
herself under Will’s wing—Will who took such 
care of her, though he ate nothing himself—Will 
whose manly speech, when they pledged him 
afterwards, touched every heart, and even drew 
tears from the bride’s happy eyes. Honor did 
not wait for any more speeches after that; when 
Will had finished, she took her mother-in-law’s 
hand and led her from the room. Guy and she 
were with her for a long time. When the others 
thought Honor was changing her dress, Dym, 
coming in to hurry therm, found her, still kneeling 
in her bride’s dress, with her hand clasped in 
Mrs. Chichester’s, and Guy standing beside them. 

**Do not be long, my wife,’’ whispered Guy, 
leading Honor to the door. But there was no 
need to hasten her; in a marvellously short time 
she returned, before Guy had got back frotf{ the 
field that was still ringing with the cheers. 

He came in, looking pleased and excited. 

‘*Good-by, Dym,’’ were Honor’s parting words 
as she pressed the girl fervently to her. ‘* This 
day has linked us together more than ever. One 


day, dear, may you be as happy as Iam !’’ 
‘*T leave you a precious legacy, Miss Elliott,’’ 
said Mr. Chichester as he came up to shake hands 


with her. ‘Take care of my mother, and God 
bless you! You know I shall never forget my 
little friend.’’ ‘ 

But it was at Mrs. Chichester’s side that Honor 
tarried longest. 





‘*Good-by, mother; you are mine as well as 
Guy’s now. Do not be lonely without us;’’ and 
people marvelled at the long silent embrace that 
followed. 

The guests and servants were all on the terrace, 
and some of the younger ones threw garlands into 
the carriage as it rolled off. Will stooped down 
and picked up one that lay at his feet—it wis a 
green rowan spray. 

Will took the night mail up to London that 
same evening; not even Dym’s entreaties could 
induce him to defer his departure to the next day. 

** My dear child, I must go,’’ he returned, quite 
gently; but when Will spoke in that tone she 
knew he meant to keep his word. Dym went 
back to the great brilliant drawing-room where 
Beatrix was playing on the grand piano, and Mrs. 
Chichester, with tired face and unsteady lips, was 
listening to her sister’s dreary platitudes. Mrs. 
Fortescue, in an elegant pose, was talking London 
gossip with Colonel Delaire, and her husband was 
playing spillikins with Edith. 

How empty the room seemed; what vacuum ; 
what dreariness! How she missed the tall restless 
figure that always perambulated it at this time in 
the evening, or harangued them from the rug! 
How mercilessly he used to quiz her! what 
drollery, what covert sarcasms spoke in every tone 
of his voice! He could make them laugh, but he 
could be eloquent too. * 

There were times when Mrs. Chichester and 
she would hush their very breath as they listened 
to him. What grand thoughts, what a vast com- 
prehensive grasp of mind he had ; sometimes his 
voice would change and tremble with the very 
greatness of his subject ; then all at once he would 
be silent; Dym wandering in the corridors after- 
wards would hear weird music, suffering, pas- 
sionate, drawn into strange chords and thrills of 
sound, reverberating through the room till Kelpie 
howled a protest, and came up fawning to his 
master, to coax him to a midnight ramble through 
the sleeping village. 

But Kelpie had gone with his master, and it 
would be long before Ingleside would welcome 
their return. We all know the vacuum after a 
great excitement; the lights have gone out at the 
feast, our friends have departed; far away they 
may be thinking of us, but we are sitting lonely 
and sad without them; this morning they were 
with us, we pressed their hands and bade God 
speed them, and now they are gone. 
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Life is full of these wearinesses, these disgusts ; 
when our days lose their flavor, and are nothing 
but minutes and hours; with some of us it is like 
Mariana in her moated grange— 

“Old faces glimmered through the doors, 
Old footsteps trod the upper floors, 
Old voices called her from without.” 

The very silence has a voice within it ; we hear 
our friends though not a word is spoken. 

Humphrey looked across the room very long- 
ingly for some time before he ventured to ap- 
proach the corner where Dym had ensconced 
herself. 

It was by the open window, for the evening 
was mild. Dym had a book before her, but her 
eyes were looking out on the moonlighted terraces; 
her face had a sorrowful, wistful expression. 
Humphrey thought evidently his presence dis- 
turbed her, for a gleam of impatience crossed her 
face. 

** Are you going, Mr. Nethecote ?”’ 

‘* Not just yet,’’ he replied, sitting down beside 
her. Humphrey was short-sighted, and his chair 
got entangled with the violet silk. Dym reproved 
him with a little sharpness as she freed herself. 

‘“*[T am afraid I am very clumsy,’’ said poor 
Humphrey, apologetically. It was almost painful 
to see how humble he would be with this girl; the 
mére capricious and uncertain she was, the gentler 
he would be with her. Humphrey was always 
being punished for her unsatisfactory moods, 
though the truth must be owned he often stumbled 
upon them with a singular want of tact. Hum- 
phrey would not see when he was not wanted ; he 
would come up with his honest face and jest just at 
the wrong moment. At times Dym would behave 
herself very sweetly to him; with all her humors 
she had an odd confidence and faith in this simple 
kindly friend of hers. For days together Hum- 
phrey would nourish the hope that his suit was not 
looked upon unfavorably. The mistake lay in 
Dym’s perfect unconsciousness and his ignorance 
of it; it had never entered her head to recognize 
Humphrey as a lover, and Humphrey had not as 
yet ventured to address her. 

As he sat down beside her, hardly repulsed by 
her ungraciousness, though a little rueful over it, 
a faint suspicion came into his mind that he was 
too rough and uncouth to be the husband of such 
a dainty little creature. In spite of her sullenness 
Dym looked wonderfully well to-night ; the rich 


silk and lace ruffles and the dead-gold locket 
became her marvellously, as she sat there with her 
smooth dark hair tucked behind her ears, and the 
troubled light shining in her eyes. She looked 
certainly very graceful and attractive, and other 
men beside Humphrey Nethecote might have felt 
inclined to lose their hearts to her. 

‘<I Suppose I shall have to go now,”’ continued 
Humphrey. ‘‘I am putting off the evil moment 
as long as I can, for though [ wouldn’t wish it, it 
is hard to go home and miss the Duchess.’’ 

Dym felt a little visiting of remorse. Here she 
was luxuriating in her sad thoughts, while all this 
time Humphrey was bravely striving after cheer- 
fulness, and hiding deep down in his heart that 
he sorely felt the loss of his only sister, the sweet 
woman face that had made the brightness of his 
hearth for so many years. 

There is something especially sad when a 
middle-aged brother or sister loses the companion 
of life. Now and then one hears of such cases, 
but it is death oftener than marriage that robs 
them of their domestic treasure. Humphrey was 


years enough older than Honor to feel a sort of 
fatherly love for her ; he had been a boy when she 


was an infant in her cradle, and a youth when she 
was a little maiden tottering after him, and calling 
out to Humphie to lift her over the stepping- 
stone. But Honor had been his wise and cheerful 
-companion for many years now. Without weak- 
ness, Humphrey had learned to trust her judgment 
and respect her decision. ‘‘ Ask the Duchess; 
she knows more about it than I,’’ was a frequent 
speech on his lips. I believe if Honor had un- 
derstood such things he would have farmed his 
lands on her method in preference to his own. 
It was pleasant to see the mutual love and rever- 
ence of the brother and sister, and yet he had 
given her up to his friend without a selfish sigh, 
and was bravely setting himself to do without her. 

Perhaps Humphrey’s quiet manly bearing won 
her respect at last ; perhaps, as I said before, Dym 
felt some visitings of remorse, for her manner 
changed and softened. 

‘*It must be very dull for you. I am afraid 
you will miss her dreadfully,’’ she said, trying to 
infuse a little interest into her tone. 

Humphrey brightened up. 

‘«These things come a little hard at first,’’ he 
returned, sturdily. ‘‘ Once I should have thought 
of doing without my right hand sooner than I’d 
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have done without the Duchess. You see, a man 
grows to lean upon his womankind ; with me it 
was ‘ Duchess do this, and Duchess do that,’ all 
day long.”’ 

‘*Poor Mr. Nethecote!’’ it was all Dym said, 


but her eyes beained on him full of kindliness; | 


something seemed to tug at Humphrey’s heart- 
. . oa 

strings and to take away his breath for a mioment ; 

her voice was sweet to him, and so was her pity; 


but if he could only make her understand that she | 


could comfort him. 


| in a gruff, unsteady.voice. ‘‘I shall not be quite 
| lonely when I smoke my pipe in the evening; I 
| shall have heaps of queer thoughts to keep me 
| company. I wonder what you would say if you 
| knew some of them.” 

| Dym shook her head. She was not quite sure 
| that she cared to know many of Humphrey’s 
| thoughts. She yawned a little as Humphrey prosed 
| on 1n his slow way ; he noticed it at last. : 

| ‘*I must goaway. I see I am tiring you,’’ he 


| said, very sadly. ‘*Good-by, dear,’’ he added, 


‘*Tt is not so bad as it might be,’’ he broke out | patting her hand kindly. 
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By ANNA Morais. 


On the steps of a wretched tenement house in 
New York, sat a slender, pale girl, sorting out some 
bits of ribbon which had been given her by a 
neighboring milliner, in return for doing some 
errands. 

Kate’s father, Mr. Reed, was an industrious 


carpenter, who had always had a comfortable home | 


for his family until a few months before, when he 
received a severe injury by falling from a building 
on which he was at work. 
spoke hopefully of his soon being out again, and 
all seemed going well, when the news that the 


Still, the physician | 


| Just then the milkman drove into the yard. 
| He was an honest, pleasant-looking.man, who 
always spoke kindly to the pale, gentle girl, so 
different from the noisy crowd that clamorously 
_demanded a ride. He drove a fine gray horse, 
| with which Kate had formed a great friendship, 
and she always stroked and patted him, or gave 
him a handful of grass if she could find any in the 
| dusty street. 
So when the milkman had passed into the house 
| with his cans, she commenced patting her dumb 


| friend, and talking to him as usual, when a bright 


man in whose hands he had deposited all his little + idea struck her, and deftly knotting some of her 

savings had absconded, and left him helpless and | ribbons together, she fastened them near the 
penniless, caused a most dangerous relapse. Mrs. | horse’s ears. Just then the milkman came out. 
Reed sold article after article of furniture and | ‘*Ah, Miss Kate,’’ he said, ‘‘ have you been 
trimming up my horse ?”’ 


wearing-apparel, and struggled on till at last, | 
everything being gone, they were obliged to take ‘* Yes, sir,’’ answered the child, rather timidly, 
**do you mind ?”’ 


refuge in one room of a wretched tenement house. | 
‘*Mind! Oh, no; I am much obliged to you, 


There they had been for some weeks, when our | 
story opens. and so, I dare say, is Billy! See how proudly he 
Kate, always rather a delicate child, had grown | holds up his head! He will have to come some 
thin and pale, and complained so much of head- | afternoon, and take you out to ride, in return for 
ache that the doctor advised that she be taken from | your kindness.’’ And with a friendly good-morn- 
school. Time now hung rather heavily on her ing he drove rapidly away. 
hands. She shrank from much intercourse with | She had sat perhaps half an hour longer, when 
the rough, vulgar children in the house, and passed | an ice-cart came lumbering by. Somewhat to 
most of the day in their own room; but occa- | Kate’s surprise, it stopped, for in that wretched 
sionally, as when we now see her, she would take | house no one could indulge in such a luxury as ice. 
advantage of their absence at school, and steal | The driver, a good-humored looking lad, jumped 
down to the doorstep for a short time. | out, and coming up to Kate asked, with a mix- 
**I wish I could help mother,’’ she thought, | ture of frankness and bashfulness, ‘* Was it you, 
sorrowfully. ‘*I wonder if there is nothing that | miss, who made some rosettes for Mr. Gray's 
a little girl can do.”’ horse ?”’ 


- 
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«¢The milkman ?’’ answered Kate, wonderingly. 
«Qh, yes, I put some ribbons on him just now.” 

‘©T met him down the street, and asked him 
how he came to be so gay; for you see,’’ he 
continued, ‘‘it just happened to take my fancy, 
as I’ve got a new set of harness for my horses, 
and want them to leok as nice as anybody’s. I 
think a heap of my horses, and so I says to Mr. 
Gray, ‘do you suppose she would make me some?’ 
And he said I’d better come up here and ask you.”’ 

“I'd be very much obliged to you, if you 
would, miss,’’ he added, ‘‘ and will pay whatever 
you like.”’ 

‘¢T should be very glad to make them,’’ said 
the child, ‘‘but,’’ blushing deeply, ‘‘I have no 
more ribbon.”’ 

‘¢Oh, buy whatever you want, and I'll make it 
all right,’’ said the lad, carelessly. 

‘‘Yes—but—I have no money,’’ said poor Kate, 
stammering, as if her poverty were something to 
be ashamed of. 

“*Oh, yes, I understand,’’ with a look at the 
miserable building. ‘* Well, let me give you the 
money—if you will be kind enough to buy the 
ribbons,’’ he added, with natural politeness, and he 
produced his pocket-book and handed Kate a bill. 

‘*What colors will you kave?’’ she asked, as 
if ina dream. Was it possible that after all she 
could be going to earn some money, and help her 
poor mother a little! 

‘‘Whatever you like; only be sure they are 
bright. When can I have them?’’ he asked, 
preparing to resume his seat. 

**I will have them ready to-morrow.’’ 

‘* All right,’’ he answered, and drove off. 

The rosettes were quite ready when the iceman 
called the next day; and he paid liberally for 
them and promised to send other customers. 

He was as good as his word, and for a few days 
Kate was almost constantly engaged in making 
rosettes of different hues, to fill the various orders 
brought her by her iceman and Mr. Gray. 

With the proceeds of her work Mrs. Reed had 
bought more nourishing food for her husband, 
who was now gaining rapidly, and declared that 


he should soon be able to earn almost as much as 
Kate. 


One day, when she was finishing the last set 
which had been ordered, and was thinking how 
much she hoped to be able to sell more, the 
doctor entered. 





Kate was an especial favorite of his, and after- 
examining his patient, he turned as usual to chat 
with her. 

‘What are you so busy about this fine morn- 
ing, Miss Kate,’’ he asked, ‘‘ when you ought to 
be out in the bright sunshine ?”’ 

Kate readily explained her new business, to 
which the doctor listened attentively. 

‘*And so that is your last order?’’ he said, 
musingly. ‘‘ Well, well, I hope you will soon 
have more;’’ and he hurried off. 

A few days passed, and only one more applica- 
tion for rosettes had come in. Kate began to 
fear that all her work was done, and felt quite 
discouraged. 

One morning, however, the doctor rushed in, 
somewhat to Mr. Reed’s surprise, as it was sooner 
than he had expected another visit. 

‘*Ah, good morning, Mr. Reed,’’ cried the 
doctor, cheerfully. ‘* Getting along nicely ?’’ 
And he hastily felt his pulse, and asked some few 
questions. 

‘‘Famous! We shall have you out soon! But 
where is my little friend?’’ he asked, looking 
about. ‘‘I came to see her to-day.’’ 

‘She will be back in a moment, doctor,’’ said 
Mrs. Reed. ‘‘I sent her on an errand. Here 
she is now,’’ she added, as the door opened, and 
Katie came in. 

‘* Well, Kate, how’s the rosette business? Flour- 
ishing as ever? The color don’t rub off your 
ribbons on to your cheeks, any way,’’ he said, 
with a pitying glance at the child’s pale face. 
‘*T wish I could turn you and your father out to 
grass. It would be the best thing for both of you.” 

‘Well, never mind that now,’’ he added, hastily, 
as he saw the wistful look in Kate’s eyes at the 
thought of the country. ‘fam in a tremendous 
hurry, but ran in to tell you that I mentioned your 
rosette-making to a friend of mine, who is the 
captain of a company of soldiers. There is to be 
a grand parade in a few weeks, and he wants all 
the horses in his company decorated for the occa- 
sion. See, he has sent you the materials ;’’ and 
the doctor, opening a package, displayed rolls of 
ribbons, which to Kate’s eyes seemed enough to 
stock the shop of her friend, the milliner. 

‘*Oh, doctor, I thank you so much!’’ she 
began, with glittering eyes, but the doctor cut her 
short with : 

‘There, there, never mind that; I am in a 
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hurry, and so are you,’’ and was leaving the room, 
when he suddenly pulled ,something from his 
pocket. ‘Oh, I forgot, there is a pattern of what 
he wants ;’’ and he disappeared. 

Great was the rejoicing in that poor room, and 
busily Kate worked. All was completed by the 
time her kind friend returned, bringing with him 
the Captain Stearns of whom he had spoken. 

The captain was entirely satisfied with the work, 
and much pleased with the little girl who so mo- 
destly answered his many questions. 

‘*T’ve little girls of my own,” he said, * but 
should not like to see them as pale and thin as you 
are, little one. When you grow stronger, you 
must try to find country quarters,’’ he continued, 
turning to Mr. Reed. 

But the doctor’s time was too precious to admit 
of a long visit, and after a few more kind words, 
the two gentlemen departed, leaving Kate in 
ecstacies over the amount of money the kind- 
hearted captain had paid her. 

‘Now, mother, let me take one dollar and go 
and buy father a real splendid dinner, and you 
shall lay away all the rest, and,’’ she said beseech- 
ingly, ‘‘ wouldn’t you please give up working for 
to-day, and take a nice walk as you used to? 


Then, perhaps, you would not look so very 
tired.’’ 


‘* Yes, Mary, do,’’ urged Mr. Reed. ‘I'll tell 
you what we will do,’’ he added, in a more 
cheerful tone than his wife had heard for many 
weeks. ‘* The doctor said I might go out a little. 
The day is very fine, and we might celebrate 
Katie’s having earned such a fortune, by getting 
into the horse-cars after dinner and riding out of 
town a short distance.”’ 

With a scream of delight, Kate caught the 
dollar from her mother’s hand, and rushed off for 
dinner. 

A happier party was seldom seen than that poor 
family on their unwonted holiday. The fresh air 
seemed greatly to revive Mr. Reed, and they 
ventured quite into the country, where Kate could 
gather wild flowers, and a faint color came into 
her cheeks. 

‘*Oh, father, if we could only live in the 
country,’’ she exclaimed that evening, as she sat 
arranging her flowers over and over again. 

Not. many days after Captain Stearns’s visit, the 
doctor appeared again. 





‘*Well, really, Kate you are becoming quite 
the rage,’’ he said, gayly. ‘* Captain Stearns was 
so much pleased with you and your rosettes, that 
he has persuaded the colonel of his regiment to 
have every company decorated in the same way; 
and the captain will be here to-day with an order, 
and materials for I don’t know how many rosettes.” 

‘*But what has brightened you up so, Mr. 
Reed?’’ he asked, turning to the invalid. 

‘* Having such a good child, I fancy,’’ answered 
Mr. Reed, smiling fondly on Kate. 

**O no, doctor! going into the country,’’ cried 
the child, and seizing her precious flowers, she 
continued, ‘*did you ever see anything so lovely, 
doctor? And we went where such lots of them 
grew! away to the end of the car route, where 
there was such a lovely little house, all buried in 
vines, and no one living there. I don’t see how 
any one who had ever been there could bear to 
leave it! Do you know where it is?’’ as the 
doctor looked up with a strange expression. 

**T should think I did,’’ he answered, slowly, 
and as if thinking aloud. ‘‘The very thing! 
What a fool not to think of it before.’’ 

‘* Yes, Kate,’’ he continued, ‘‘ that is the house 
where I was born, and lived many years. Since 
my mother died it has been shut up, and sadly 
needs some one to take care of it. I don’t like to 
have it go to ruin, and have often wished I could 
find some good tenant—some one I could trust. 
Suppose I let it to you, Kate ?’’ he added, playfully. 
‘*You are getting so rich, you can well afford to 
to rent it. I have got to go out that way now, 
and if you will put on your hat you may go too, 
and see if it suits you.”’ 

‘*May I, mother?’’ and seeing the answer in 
her mother’s eyes, the hat was on, and Kate in 
the chaise in a twinkling. 

A few hours later she came home radiant. 

The house was lovely—perfect, and furnished, 
too! And the doctor said there were to be a great 
many buildings erected near there that fall; and 
there would be a fine chance for her father to get 
work as soon as he was strong enough.”’ 

The doctor confirmed her statements; and 
amid the heartfelt thanks of Katie and her parents, 
produced a formal lease of the place, made out in 
Katie’s name, which she with the most intense 
gravity signed; and the next week saw her as 
happy a girl as any in the land, in her new home. 


? 
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The Key of the Bastile.—In his paper on “ Thomas 
Paine,” in this number of the MonTHLY, Mr. At Lee says 
(page 99): ‘‘ Paine was in Paris when the Bastile was 
destroyed, and received the key of it from General Lafay- 
ette, as a gift to Washington, and it is still exhibited at 
Mount Vernon.” This key, enclosed in a glass case, hangs 





KEY OF THE BASTILE. 


in the main hall of tae mansion. Accompanying the key, 
when sent to Washington, was a neat pencil-drawing of the 
Bastile, showing its destruction, and a letter from the sender, 
in which he says: ‘‘ Give me leave, my dear General, to 
present you with a picture of the Bastile, just as it looked a 
few days after I ordered its demolition, with the main key 
of the fortress of despotism. It is a tribute which I owe as 
a son to my adopted father—as an aid-de-camp to my 
general—as a missionary of liberty to its patriarch.” Dr, 
Lossing gives a copy of the drawing and a picture of the 
key in his capital book, “The Home of Washington,” and 
he says: “The drawing was carried away from Mount 
Vernon, when the late John A. Washington left that seat.” 
Among the curiosities in the collection of the Pennsylvania 
Historical Society there is another interesting key that we 
may well allude to here. In his article on “Then .and 
Now,” etc., in this number of the MonTHLy, Mr. Cony- 
beare favors us with two sketches of Mud Island, showing 





SAFE-KEY OF THE AUGUSTA. 


the works before he British attack upon its fortifications, 
and after the brave American garrison had been forced to 
retreat to Red Bank. Fort Mifflin, as the fort on the Island 
was called, was first attacked by a British fleet October 22d, 
1777, at the same time that a land force assailed Fort 
Mercer, at Red Bank; both assaults were successfully re- 
pulsed and for a time both forts remained in possession of 
the Americans—indeed, it was not until midnight of the 15th 
of November that the Americans evacuated the ruins on 
Mud Island, and the 2oth Fort Mercer was left to the British. 
Of the fleet that made the first attempt upon Fort Mifflin, 
the largest vessel was the Augusta, of sixty-four guns; when 
the fleet was driven off, they attempted to drop down the 
Tiver; a hot-shot struck the Augusta, and set her on fire, and 
running on a mud bank she blew up. The key we have 





Interesting Letters from Generals Mercer and Put- 
nam.—We are indebted to Robert Coulton Davis, Ph.G., 
for the loan of the original letters which we copy below. 
The letter of General Mercer is interesting as showing his 
zeal and close care for the patriot cause, while that of 
General Putnam is strikingly characteristic of “Old Put.” 
We regret that in illustrating Mr. Carlyle’s paper in the 
January MONTHLY we mistook a portrait of his son for one 
of the brave General Mercer—that given upon page 6 is an 
exact fac-simile of a drawing made by the famous sold‘er- 
artist, Colonel Trumbull, and, though the face appears rather 
youthful for a man of fifty-six years, it was doubtless a 
correct portrait; the one. on page 7, however, is from a 
daguerreotype of the General’s youngest son, bearing his 
father’s name, Hugh Mercer, who was long a respected 
citizen of Fredericksburg, Virginia, where he died in 1853. 
Perth Amboy 26 Ju! 
1776 


It is generally believed that such of the Inhabitants 
of this Town as have relations on Staten Island as hold 
principles inimical to the American cause— have it in their 
Power to give Intelligence to the Enemy by private Signals, 
such as may prove detrimental to the Service It is there- 
for submitted to the consideration of your honourable House 
whether the removal of such Persons at a distance from 
hence would not bea salutary measure—If it is judged to 
be so, the authority for adopting and carrying it into execu- 
tion will most naturally arise from a Civil Power— 

I have the honour to be 
Sir 
Your most obedt Servt 
HuGuH MERCER 


Trenton 7% Janu’ 1777 


Sir, 





Sir 

I am happv to tell you that by a Letter just received 
from his Excellency I am informed that the Loss of the 
Enemy in the Attack at Prince Town amounts in kill’d 
Wounded & Prisoners to near 600 
The letter is dated at Plackamin 5 Int where he intends 
remaining for a few Days to refresh his Army which as well 
as the Enemy’s has had hard Duty—He is in great Hopes 
with the Assistance of Heaven to drive them entirely out 
of the Jerseys—— 
I am ordered to take Post at Crosswix to which Place I 
shall march to morrow morning— 
It will be Policy to make our Strength at least three times 
as great as it is Nevertheless encouraging the Militia to 
march on as fast as possible & join me at Crosswix His 
Excellency has ordered all the Baggage Waggons to be sent 
from Burlington to him—— 
You will please to show this to the Committee of Congress 
as Scarcecity of Paper obliges me to omit writing this being 
the only Piece I could procure. 
I am Sir 

Your hb! Servt 








, 








spoken of was that of the purser’s safe cf this ship. 
Vo. VIII.—zo 


ISRAEL Putnam. M G 
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The first letter is written on one leaf of an old-fashioned 
sheet of letter-paper,‘the sheet having been 12% by 16 
inches; the other leaf, with the address, being lost, Mr. 
Davis has replaced it with one perfectly matching the old 
leaf, but without the address; it was no doubt addressed to 
the President of the Congress. General Putnam’s letter is 
written on a leaf of similar paper, but the “ scarcecity of 
Paper’ forbade a fly-leaf, and the address is upon the back 
of the single leaf, as follows: 

On Public Service 
Thomas Wharton Esq 
President of the Council of 
Safety for the State of Pennsylvania 
at 
Express Philadelphia 
Then upon the other fold, just above the seal, is written, 
Permit the Bearer to pass to Philad* 
$ order Gen! Putnam 
Jona® Mifflin 
Jany 7. 1777 DQMG 
The letter is endorsed, 
From General Putnam 
Trenton January 7" 1777 


And in this connection, the following lines, first published 
we believe shortly after the great events noticed, can scarcely 
be out of place; we are indebted for the copy to a contri- 
butor who does not send his or her name: 


THE BATTLE OF TRENTON, 
On Christmas day in ’76 
Our ragged troops, with bayonets fixed, 
For Trenton marched away. 
The Delaware see the boats below, 
The light obscured by hail and snow, 
But no signs of dismay. 


Our object was the Hessian band 

That dared invade fair Freedom’s land, 
And quarter in that place. 

Great Washington he led us on, 

Whose streaming flag in storm or sun 
Had never known disgrace. 


In silent march we passed the night, 

Each soldier panting for the fight, 
Though quite benumbed with frost. 

Greene on the left at six began, 

The right was with brave Sullivan, 
Who ne’er a moment lost. 


Their pickets stormed, the alarm was spread, 
The rebels risen from the dead 

Were marching into town. 
Some scampered here, some scampered there, 
And some for action did prepare, 

But soon their arms laid down. 


Twelve hundred servile miscreants, 

With all their colours, guns and tents, 
Were trophies of the day. 

The frolic o’er, the bright canteen, 

In centre, front and rear was seen 
Driving fatigue away. 





Now, brothers of the patriot bands, 

Let’s sing deliverance from the hands 
Of arbitrary sway. 

And as our life is but a span, 

Let’s touch the tankard while we can, 
In memory of that day. 


Corrections.—The portrait of Hugh Mercer on page 7 
of the MONTHLY for January, 1877, is not a portrait of 
General Hugh Mercer, alluded to as such by the editor; nor 
is the sketch of Hugh Mercer (so kindly mentioned by a 
correspondent as having been given by me in the American 
Historical Record) a notice of General Mercer, It may be 
perceived by reference to the Record for November, 1874, 
that the portrait (engraved for that work) and the accom- 
panying sketch, delineate the features and allude to the life 
of Mr. Hugh Mercer, a son of General Hugh Mercer. I 
visited him at his residence near Fredericksburg, Virginia, 
twenty-eight years ago, when I was presented with a da- 
guerreotyped likeness of him (not a photograph, as stated 
under the engraving in the MONTHLY, for the photograph 
was then unknown), from which the picture in question was 


‘originally engraved, on a somewhat smaller scale, for my 


“ Pictorial Field-Book of the Revolution.” 

I take the liberty of pointing out two errors in Mr. Car- 
lyle’s communication. In column I, page 2, he writes of 
the defeat of the Americans on Long Island, “ August 27, 
and the fall of Fort Washington the ensuing day.” Accord- 
ing to the best authorities, Fort Washington was surren- 
dered on the 16th of November next ensuing. In column 
I, page 4, he writes of ‘“ Knyphausen’s regiment.” It 
should be “Colonel Rall’s regiment,” a part of General 
Knyphausen’s command. 

I think the writer on the American Drama, page 23 of the 
MONTHLY, must be mistaken in saying that “ about the year 
1791 an article appeared in the American Quarterly (?), 
written by the celebrated James Kirke Paulding,” etc., for 
Paulding was only ¢welve years of age at that time. He 
also attributes the authorship of a play called “ Pocahontas” 
to G. W. Curtis. George Washington Parke Custis, grand- 
son of Mrs. Washington, wrote a play which he called 
“ Pocahontas.” I was not aware that G. W. Curtis had 
ever attempted to write a play. By the author’s allusion to 
other plays by the same writer, I think he refers to Mr. 
Custis. But that gentleman did not “give up a considerable 
portion of his time to dramatic composition.” He wrote a 
few plays, at the request of others, to be used on special 
occasions, which he threw off with great facility. In a letter 
written to his wife (then visiting Bishop Meade) on the 
12th of September, 1833, he -1id, in a postscript : 

“TI have made a great mental effort to-day. I am sure 
you and the bishop will think my energies might have been 
better employed. I had promised the poor rogues of actors 
a play for the 12th of September, the anniversary of the 
battle of North Point; but, finding myself not in the vein, I 
wrote to them to defer it. On Monday, 9th, the manager 
came on from Baltimore, and entreated me to prepare some- 
thing for the 12th, as it would put six or seven hundred 
dollars in his pocket. On Monday, not a line was finished. 
At five o’clock I commenced and wrote till twelve; rose the 
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next morning at five, and by seven sent off by the stage a 
two-act piece, with two songs and a finale, called North 
Point, or Baltimore Defended ; the whole completed in nine 
hours. It is to be played to-night. To-morrow I shall hear 
of its success.’’ 

Mr. Lancaster says: “ Very little is known of this gentle- 
man’s personal history.” If he means Mr. Custis, it is a 
mistake, for much has been published concerning his “ per- 
sonal history.” BENSON J. LossING. 

Extracts from “A New Catechism,” published in 
1777: 

Q.—Who is the best man living ? 

A.—His EXcELLENcCY GENERAL WASHINGTON, to whom 
the title of Excellency is applied with the greatest propriety. 
He has left a peaceful habitation and an affluent fortune to 
encounter all the dangers and hardships of war, nobly 
stepping forth in defence of truth, justice and his country. 
In private life he wins the hearts and wins the love of all 
who are so happy as to live within the sphere of his action. 
In his public character, he commands universal respect and 
admiration ; conscious that the principles on which he acts 
are indeed founded in virtue, he steadily and coolly pursues 
these principles with a mind neither depressed by disappoint- 
ments nor elated by success; he gives full exercise to that 
discretion and wisdom which he so eminently possesses. 
He retreats like a general and attacks like a hero. If there 
are sfots in his character, they are like the sfofs in the sun, 
only discernible by the magnifying powers of a telescope. 
Had he lived in the days of idolatry, he had been worshipped 
asa god. One age cannot do justice to his merits, but the 
united voices of a grateful posterity shall pay a cheerful 
tribute of undissembled praise to the great assertor of their 
country’s freedom. 

Q.—Who is the szxuggest man in the world ? 

A.—Lord Howe. 

Q.—Who is the weakest ? 

A.—General Howe. 

Q.—Who is the greatest /iar upon earth ? 

A.—Hugh Gaine of New York, printer. 

Q.—Who is the most wzgratefu/ man in the world ? 

A.— Governor Skinner. 

Q.—Why do you call him governor ? 

A.—Because when Lord and General Howe thought they 
had conquered the Jerseys, they appointed him I.ieutenant- 
Governor of that State. Skinner assumed that title over 
one-tenth part of that State, and continued his usurpation for 
six weeks, five days, thirty-six minutes, ten seconds, and 
thirty hundred parts of a second, and then was deposed. 

Q.—Why do you call him ungrateful? 

A.—Because he joined the enemies of his country, and 
enlisted men to fight against his neighbors, his friends and 
his kinsfolks; because he has endeavored to transfer the soil 
that gave him bread from the rightful possessor: to a foreign 
band; because he is doing all he can to defraud the fruit of 
his body of their just inheritance; and because, to gain 
present ease and transitory honors, he would fasten the chains 
of slavery on three millions of people and their offspring 
forever. 

The Catechism from which I have copied is too long, 





perhaps, for your space in the MONTHLY. I have copied 
a partonly. It was first published in February, 1777, and 
as it is an hundred years old, it will be well to reproduce it 
in the MONTHLY for: February, 1877. On page 188 of the 
MonTHLY for September last, your contributor, Mrs. Nellie 
Hess Morris, mentions Hugh Gaine, editor of the New 
York Gazette, as at one time a warm advocate of the 
colonial cause, but later bought or frightened into the support 
of the royal claims and purposes. Will the lady write some 
more about Hugh Gaine, and give us also a biographical 
sketch of Governor Skinner ? W. 'T. R. SAFFELL. 


Journalism More than Twenty Centuries Ago.— 
The first Roman journal, published over two thousand years 
ago, appeared only once a year.. This .paper, intended to 
be read by the public, was known by the title Annales 
Maximi, The editor of this paper was the “ Pontifex 
Maximus,” whose duty it was to chronicle all the important 
events of the year. The news was written on white wooden 
tablets and attached to the residences of citizens. It must 
have been a curious sight to see the old Romans crowding 
around these tablets to get a look at the latest news. But 
the thirst after knowledge and the curiosity of the people 
grew rapidly, and in such a measure that the government, 
the only issuer of a journal, found itself obliged to issue a 
daily. It is interesting to know that some of these journals, 
having reached the age of 2,044 years, are still in existence. 
The name of the first daily journal was Acta Populi 
Romani Diurni; it appeared daily either as “ Album,” 2.e., 
the tablet hung out in public, or the contents were written 
with red chalk on the walls of the houses. The contents 
of the journal comprised what would be classed as daily 
news in our modern parers. From the want of the necessary 
material, political articles were not to be had. Nevertheless, 
according to the views of the Roman government, it was a 
true journal, and intended as reading matter for the public. 

Doubtless it will interest some of our readers to peruse 
a verbal translation from the oldest journal extant, issued one 
hundred and sixty-eight years before the birth of Christ. 
“Consul Sicinius was the acting Judge to-day. There was 
a heavy thunder-storm, and the lightning split an oak at the 
foot of the hills of Veli. In a hostelry at the foot of the 
hills of James there was a fight, in which the landlord was 
badly wounded. Titinius punished some butchers on ac- 
count of their selling meat which had not been inspected ; 
the money thus paid was used to erect a chapel to the God- 
dess Laverea. The broker Ausidius fled from town to-day, 
takirg money with him belonging to other people. He was 
caught, and had to refund the money. The brigand Demi- 
phon, who was captured by officer Nerva, has been crucified 
to-day. The flotilla from Asia arrived to-day.” 

We see from this that it was in olden times pretty much 
the same as in our days; we only wish that our officials 
would attend to the butchers as well as Titinius did. It 
must be of interest to journalists to know that Julius Czesar, 
the greatest of all Romans, paid special attention to journal- 
ism. He saw the necessity of instructing the people in 
everything occurring in the State, and we find this quotation 
in Suetonius : 

* Julius Czesar, as soon as he had entered his public office, 
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caused not only to be written, but also spread among the 
people, the proceedings of the Senate.” 

This was the first political paper, and as it contained news 
about buildings, births, deaths, executions and anecdotes, 
it can be likened very much to our modern papers. It 
seems incredible, but it can he proved that already in the 
olden times there were stenographers who took down the 
speeches made in the Senate or in public. They were 
called “ Notarii,” and we find a place in Suetonius where 
Augustus is angry because the stenographers reported the 
speech of Caesar for Metallus in a very imperfect manner. 
There must have been reporters, judging from a letter of 
Cicero to Ccelius; also private reporters, who gathered the 
news, and sent them by the “cursus publicus,” an institute 
similar to our mail, throughout the provinces. ve 





THE OLD BARRACKS AT LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Old Barracks at Lancaster, Pennsylvania.— 
Can the MONTHLY or any of its readers furnish any infor- 
mation as to the old military barracks at Lancaster, Penn- 
sylvania, of which I send herewith what purports to be a 
picture, and in which, it is said, the Americans confined 
British prisoners of war during the Revolution. The build- 
ing shown in the picture looks very insecure for such a 
purpose. Whereabouts in the town did it stand, and when 
was it removed ? WILLIAM T. WALLACE. 


Hundreds, Townships and Towns.—In Delaware, 
the subdivisions of the counties are called Hundreds, in 
Pennsylvania and other States, Zownshi~s, and in New 
England, Zowns. The original meaning of these terms is 
probably known to every reader of history; but how came 
the Colonists to adopt these various designations for cor- 
responding territorial divisions in the different Colonies ? 
Delaware, I believe, is the only State where the term Hun- 
died is thus used. J. S. F. 

The origin of these terms would afford an interestirg 
subject for an article in the MONTHLY, and we trust some 
one of our readers will favor us with one. 








The Presidential Election of 1800 in Pennsylvania. 
—The following article is from a late Harrisburg newspaper: 
In the year 1800 this State, Pennsylvania, was pretty much 
in the condition the Union is at present. The State was 
entitled to 15 votes in the electoral college. In 1799 an 
attempt was made to pass a law to enable the people or the 
Legislature to,choose electors. As the Senate stood 14 
Federalists to 10 Democrats, and the House 56 Democrats 
to 24 Federalists, it was found to be impossible to accomplish 
the passage of any law. The October election of 1800 passed 
over without the choice of electors. Governor M’Kean, 
October 18, 1800, issued a proclamation reciting that fact, 
showing the certainty of the loss of the vote of the State, 
and “impressed with a just sense of the importance of the 
object,” summoned the Legislature to meet at Lancaster, on 
the 5th of November ensuing. The Legislature convened, 
4 and as soon as the Governor had delivered his 

special message—a pretty long one, by the way— 

the tables of both Houses were crowded with 
petitions signed by thousands of citizens asking 
the Legislature to choose electors. This was not 
so easily done. The Senate had one view of 
how it should be done—the House another. It 
was a period of intense excitement—the partisans 
of Jefferson on the one side, and of Adams, the 
, incumbent, on the other, were violent in the 

Legislature, and out of it the people were also 
in great agitation. Mr. Nathaniel B. Boileau, 
§ afterwards Secretary of the Commonwealth to 

Governor Snyder, a Democrat, arose in the House 
~ and submitted a plan for choosing electors. The 

House amended and passed his proposition on 

the 1oth of November. On the 11th it was 

transmitted to the Senate. On the 13th it passed 

that body amended, by a party vote—13 to II. 

The amendment in brief was that the Senate 

should name 8 electors and the House 8. The 
House refused to agree to this. The usual conferences took 
place without agreement. At length a compromise was 
agreed upon that the electors should be chosen by “ joint 
ballot.”” The Senate to name 8 and the House 8, and from 
these 16 nominations 15 should be chosen. This was agreed 
to by both Houses, December 1, 1800, and the act at once 
was signed by the Governor. December 4, both branches 
met in joint convention, having previously made their nomi- 
nations. Each branch kept faith in convention with the 
previous understanding between them, as the following vote 
exhibits : 

FOR ADAMS—FEDERALISTS BY THE SENATE. 

Dr. Frederick Kuhn, Lancaster, 95; Dr. James Armstrong, Carlisle, 

Ri George Ege. Berks County, 95; Robert Coleman, Lancaster, 36; 


ajor en Hubley, Lancaster 95; William Hall, Philadelphia, 94; 
Samuel W. Fisher, Philadelphia, 94 ; James Crawford, Sr., Lancaster, 95. 
FOR JEFFERSON—DEMOCRATS BY THE HOUSE. 

Robert Whitehill, Cumberland, 95 ; John Kean, Dauphin, 95 ; Jonas 
Hartzell, Northampton, 95; Gabriel Hiester, Berks, 95; Presley Carr 
Lane, Fayette, 94; Nathaniel B, Boileau, Bucks, 95; Isaac Van Horne, 

Bucks, 95 ; Samuel Wetherill, Philadelphia, 62. 


All these gentlemen were members of the Senate and 
House of Representatives. Mr. Coleman being defeated, 
the Democrats had 8 votes, which were cast for Jefferson and 
Burr; the Federalists 7, cast for Adams and Pinckney. D. 
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The Two Neighbor Republics—Mexico and the 
United States.—Revolution and disorganization and an- 
archy are so frequent in the Mexican “ Republic” that the 
reports of such a state of affairs in that unhappy country 
have almost ceased to possess the interest of news; peace 
and submission to the laws and the lawful government may | 
be said to be exceptional; the names of the proper officials 
and of the revolutionists change from time to time, but the 
occurrences are but a repetition of others just like them, or 
so little different that even the participants can scarcely 
define the difference. The “nation,” if the term can be 
applied to such a disorganized country, is once more con- 
vulsed; the “ President” is so only in name, the Governors 
of the States either fugitives or upon precarious tenure of 
their office. We cannot but sympathize with the citizens of 
Mexico who are honestly republicans, and disposed to obey 
the constitution and laws of their country, and censure the 
revolutionists, disorganizers and defiers of the constitution 
and laws, and are wont to congratulate ourselves as citizens 
of the United States that we are not sinners as other men 
(the Mexicans especially)—-but let us not be extravagant in 
these self-congratulations without, by honest comparison, 
determining in what, and just in what cegree, we are better. 
Mere contrast will not suffice; we must have comparison. 
That we are not as the Mexicans—that we are different, is 
unquestionable; but ave we better ? Of course, the question 
is not of individuals, it is of the Jeople—the aggregate people, 
not individual citizens. 

The fact that a large proportion of our citizens are of a 
cooler, quieter, more phlegmatic race, is not of our seeking 
or working—it is our good fortune, not our good doing. 
Some of our newspapers have been quoting with much com- 
placency and national “brag” an article recently published 
in the London Times, highly favorable to the United States 
and her people—lauding our national “ law-abiding” dispo- 
sition and action in the present “ complications.” But the 
editor of the London Times is an Englishman, and knows 
that the controlling proportion of our people are of English 
descent, with much of the English “ good”’ in thei: inherited 
temperament, mingled, let #s confess, with some of the Eng- 
lish “bad.” We do not mean to imply that the editor sees 
the “bad,” for no Englishman likes to see that. Of course, 
whatever the 7imes can find of “ good” in our people is of 
Anglo-Saxon blood, and to praise them is indirectly to laud 
the mother country. There is justice, too, in the good things 
the 7imes says of us, and we cannot but feel thankful and 
proud that the able editor has been impressed with, and de- 





clared in such kindly and well-uttered terms, the praise- 
worthy qualities of the citizens of this great Republic; and | 
we are no less justly pleased that the editor does not essay | 
the graceless task of showing up our shortcomings, bat | 
leaves that to Americans. And now, while gratefully ac- 

cepting the generous verdict of the Zondon Times, ond! 
proudly declaring that it is just,as well as generous, we | 
propose to add the granum salis which it requires to season 

it and make it more palatable to the candid American. 


We are a “law-abiding people,’ but are we not more? 
Do we not “abide” under the name and color of law, 
the constructions put upon our laws by unauthorized and 
grossly incompetent expounders? ‘The law says thus and 


| so; Mr. Demagogue tells us the law means this or that, and 


Mr. Noodle assures us it means that or this. And we, the 
intelligent people, do not ask to see the law, or read it if 
produced—but, according to the party which owms us, we 
accept the interpretation of Mr. Demagogue or Mr. Noodle, 
the one or the other that favors “ our side.” Of course, there 
are afew exceptional individuals who will think, and who 
refuse to follow the party leaders when they lead wrongly— 
but ninety-nine per cent., and perhaps three-fourths of the 
hundredth, of the people can see, or care to see, but one 
side of every question, the side that is presented or rep- 
resented by the party to which they respectively belong. In 
short, American citizens permit themselves to become not 
merely party men, but the mere puppets of party lead- 
ers. 

Let us see how this works, and take the National Congress 
for our text: composed of two branches, one supposed to 
represent the several States as organized entities, the other to 
represent the individual citizens of the several districts of 
each State. This is the great law-making body of the great 
Republic, and of course to the Senate each State sends two 
of its best and ablest and purest citizens, while the citizens 
of each district select the very best and ablest and purest 
man in the district to represent them in the House. This 
should be the rule, and the exceptions should be the result 
of pardonable mistakes to be corrected as soon as dizcovered 
—but is there a boy in the land so stupid as to imagine that 
excellence, ability and purity have generally any place among 
the qualifications of Senators or Representatives? Is there 
a boy in the land so stupid as to fail to see that the one 
qualification, to the ignoring, not necessarily the exclusion, 
of all others, for a Senator or Representative is devotion to 
party? Hence, each Senator and each Representative is and 
must be an unquestioned and unquestioning and unquestion- 
able party man; if he be an honest, able, pure man, well; 
but he must be a party man. If his honesty, ability or 
purity are so pronounced that he but dares patriotically to 
act independently of his party in deciding any one so-called 
* party” question, he does so with the absolute certainty that 
his patriotism will cost him his seat—that he will be de- 
nounced by his party papers and party leaders as a ¢rattor to 
his party, and that when his term expires he will not be 
returned to the Senate or the House. Even if he be a 
Charles Sumner, whose whole life has attested his fidelity to 
principle, and who has dared to be a Republican when the 
being one required high moral courage—that will not save 
him if at last he refuse to obey the self-constituted leaders 
of his party; and a life-long Democrat, fearless and steadfast, 
if at last he assert his manhood and refuse to obey his party 
leaders, he dies politically forthwith. 

Now, what is the necessary consequence of all this? Just 
what we see in our present Congress. The Washington 
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correspondent of Zhe Jndependent, December 14th, thus 
strongly and truly describes the state of affairs : 

“ This, then, is the situation here. The House is firmly 
bent on electing and inaugurating Tilden; the Senate is as 
firmly determined to declare Hayes next President. 

‘The plan of the House is to object to the electoral vote of 
two or three Southern States, declare no,election to have 
taken place, and then proceed to elect Mr. Tilden. 

The plan of the Senate is to have its presiding officer open 
and count the electoral votes, and declare Mr. Hayes elected ; 
and then, through the army, to inaugurate him on the 4th of 
March. It will be seen that on both sides it is proposed to 
stretch the Constitution a little. That document is silent in 
regard to the counting of the electoral vote; nor is there any 
provision in case of rival electors. When two sets of certi- 
ficates come up, who is to decide upon them? During the 
first fifty years of the Republic the President of the Senate 
counted the votes; but during the last fifty Congress has done 
it, through tellers. And since the Republicans have had 
control of Congress they not only insisted upon the right of 
the body to reject votes, but they actually exercised it. They 
rejected electoral votes in 1869 and 1873. Let us be candid 
and truthful. The situation is more embarrassing than it 
would otherwise be for the very reason that the Republican 
Senate now objects to the very thing it did four and eight 
years ago. Nor does it help the matter very much that it is 
now clearly right and was then clearly wrong. The incon- 
sistency injures it in the eyes of the country.” K 

There would be no difficulty in the case, if the Senators 
and Representatives were generally otherwise than devotees 
of party ; who does not know that if a Republican or Demo- 
crat in either branch shall dare to rise above party and 
prove himself a patriot, he will be a ¢raz¢or to nis party, a 
renegade, and it will be accepted as an evidence that he has 
been bought ? 

The people are directly responsible for the present state 
of affairs—if shey would but cease for a time to be partisans, 
and would make the members of both Houses cf the Con- 
gress :wnderstand that ¢hey, too, mzst cease to be partisans, 
the entire difficulty would pass by, the “ crisis’”” we read and 
hear so much of would dissolve as a vapor, and peace and 
prosperity would return to bless our land under the adminis- 
tration of either Hayes or Tilden. None but the blindest 
partisan conceives for a moment that either of the two late 
candidates, if declared elected and duly inaugurated, would 
imperil our institutions by intentional mal-administration. 
Though personally a Republican, we have ro fear but that 
if Mr. Tilden were justly inducted into the Presidency, the 
country at the expiration of his term would be in no worse 
condition than it is to-day; neither he, nor any other man, 
even in the office of Chief Magistrate of our Republic, could 
seriously jeopardize the institutions of our nation—we have 
too much faith and confidence in the people’s intelligence 
and integrity, and in Republican institutions themselves, to 
apprehend positive injury to the country from any President. 
We must not be understood as expressing an opinion that 
Mr. Tilden has been elected and should be inaugurated— 
we have an opinion, but 7 7s ours, and we do not deem it 
our duty or prerogative to pronounce judgment in the pre- 
mises. We simply declare our conviction that the country 
would be safe even if competent authority should declare 
Mr. Tilden elected and he were thereupon installed. 

Among the plans proposed in the Congress for adjusting 





the present “ complications,” there is one which we deem 
eminently wise: it is that proposing ta create a Court of 
Appeal to decide upon the election of President and Vice- 
President when the candidate declared not elected shall con- 
test the decision of the President of the Senate (or of the 
Houses of Congress, if the position of the House be right) ; 
with such a court, carefully constituted, it would become 
comparatively unimportant who should count and determine 
the result, as the decision would then be subject to revision 
by a non-partisan tribunal. In the case of all other officers, 
down to a ward constable, there are provisions for contesting 
the election, and it could only work well to have the Presi- 
dent’s and Vice-President’s election subject tu contest before 
a proper tribunal. 

But, the one grandest and best guard against the recur- 
rence of the present difficulty hereafter, is to be found in the 
people’s asserting and maintaining the rights of manhood 
and citizenship, abiding by and sustaining the laws of the 
land, but refusing to abide by or sustain the constructions 
put upon them by partisans or by either party. Until we 
have, as a people, recovered our rights at the polls and in 
our representative bodies, State and National, let us not be 
extravagant in self-glorification upon our superiority to the 
citizens of Mexico. Revolution and disorganization are bad 
enough, but even they are better than too much submission 
to party and party leaders. Revolution and disorganization 


are not, however, the necessary alternative to excessive sub- 
mission—let «1s assert our rights as citizens, and the parties 
and party leaders will succumb; they only ride over us 
because we lie down supinely and all but invite the indignity. 


(Communication. ] 

The Outlook.—The commencement of a new year is an 
appropriate season for retrospect. Business men are accus- 
tomed to strike a balance-sheet about this time, and thought- 
ful persons take note of the errors of the past and form 
resolves for the future. Alas! the new leaf turned over is 
often worse than the old. Men and nations resolve and re- 
solve, and move on pretty much in the same old ruts. But 
there would seem to be peculiar propriety in a new de- 
parture at the present epoch. We are commencing a new 
century of national life under exceptional circumstances, 
We have had a great national festival; the lights are extin- 
guished; the guests from all nations have departed, and we 
tread alone the “ banquet-hall deserted.” Have we learned 
from thethousandsfrom foreign parts who have visited us 
nothing on the subject of private or political economy? 
nothing in the science of government? Have we learned 
no lessons of humility ? 

The present year opens under such peculiar complications 
financial and political, as demand grave consideration. Our 
vast resources and industries and wealth lie dormant, and 
our skilled laborers find no field in which to work. Our 
system of government, which we have been’ accustomed to 
regard as almost perfect, is found to possess serious defects. 
The people are losing confidence in the ballot as an expo- 
nent of the popular will, and many thinking men begin to 
despair of the Republic. 

It is useless to speculate upon the causes of this state of 
affairs. Individual extravagance, public extravagance, offi- 
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cial corruption, and the dishonesty of party organizations, 
have doubtless combined to produce almost general demo- 
ralization. A return to private economy, public economy, 
official honesty, and party honesty—or perhaps a cutting 
loose from party bondage—would seem to be the lesson of 
the hour. A return to the primitive interpretations and prac- 
tices of the fathers of the Republic and a return to rigid 
honesty and economy, private and public, will doubtless ren- 
der the future of our great country as prosperous and glorious 
as the past. J. B. M. 


REMARKS.—The foregoing timely note is conceived in 
the right spirit, and’ beyond question the writer’s suggestions 
are correct. We do not believe, however, that matters are 
quite so much awry as to justify thinking men in “ despair- 
ing of the Republic;” nor do we believe that any considera- 
ble number do so despair. That the charges of fraud and 
evil practices brought by each party against its opponents 
are far too often well authenticated and entirely true, we are 
free to admit, but a vast majority of the citizens of our great 
Republic are thoroughly honest, and we have an abiding 
confidence that in due time these good and true Americans 
will arouse and act in their might, drive corruptionists and 
evil-doers generally to the wall, and thus rescue our country 
from its trials and perils. The Republic cannot be positively 
endangered until the people generally become corrupt and 
vile, or criminally blind to evil-doing. 

THE TIME HAS COME! The people must arouse 
now and correct the abuses that have arisen, developed and 
assume threatening proportions in our politics, North and 
South! Those who longer sleep or shut their eyes to these 
abuses from this time become particip~es criminis, absolute 
accessories of the bad men who make politics their business 
and manage that business solely for selfish and wicked ends, 
utterly regardless of the interests of the country, as well as 
of every principle of law and justice and right. It will not 
longer do to trust matters to the worst elements of either of 
the great parties—the people must take the parties themselves 
in hand, and reform them, or crush them and reform the 
affairs of the country, at the polls above all, as the fountain- 
head, and then in every department of National, State, 
County, City, Town and Village government we shall see 
the workings of a true Republican system. 


Bad Features in the Methods of Selecting the Presi- 
dent and Vice-President, with Proposed Remedies. 
—We presume there are few thinking Americans who are 
quite satisfied with the methods of selecting the President and 


Vice-President of the United States. The present “ compli- 
cations” have clearly demonstrated that these methods are 
not merely far from perfect, but are seriously bad in some 
of their parts. The “ Electoral College” is a positive absur- 
dity, and the provision which makes it possible for the 
election to devolve upon a House of Representatives chosen 
two years before and without the least reference to such a 
contingency, is simply wicked. Of course, befere such a 
series of “ complications” as those growing out of the recent 
election all the defects and faults of the system were not 
patent as they now are. 


Of what possible use is the Electoral College as now 





constituted ? some of the representative mén of each State 
are chosen to cast the three or thirty-five votes which their 
respective States are entitled to cast according to their 
population and consequent representation in the Congress; 
but they are mere automatons, without any discretionary 
power—wooden men would answer as well as men of flesh 
and blood and mind; the same object, that of securing to 
each State its proper voice according to its voting population, 
could be readily attained without a so-called Z/ectoral Col- 
lege. But, if the Z/ectors fail to elect, from any cause, the 
selection of the President, for four years, devolves upon the 
House of Representatives—not the one elected at the time 
when the people are indicating their will, but one elected 
two years before, when neither the Congressmen nor the 
people could have had any thought of such a vast respi nsi- 
bility being assigned the House-elect; the downright wicked- 
ness of this is unquestionable in the light of the possibility 
that our next President may be chosen for us by the present 
House, a large proportion of the members of which have 
just been repudiated by their constituents—still more ‘glaring 
is the enormity of this provision of our organic law, when we 
note that, were the present Ilouse to choose our President, 
New York State would be made to vote for a Republican, 
while Pennsylvania would be made to vote for a Democrat, 
notwithstanding the fact that, as every schoolboy of twelve 
years knows, in the late election, the former declared for 
Tilden and the latter for Hayes; and to add a feather at 
least to the weight of the iniquity of this feature of our 
system, we note that, as the vote is by States, irrespective of 
numbers, a State having one representative would have equal 
voice with a State having thirty-three—making each voter in 
Delaware, for example, equal to say thirty-three voters in 
New York, 

REMEDIES.—Our object in speaking of the defects or faults 
in the present methods of selecting the President is to pro- 
pose remedies which, so far as we know, have not before 
been suggested, and which we believe would give the people 
a fair chance to select the President and Vice-President. 
We hope that our views will at least receive calm and fair 
consideration from political economists, and, in so far as they 
are found to be right and feasible, we hope to see our reme- 
dies tried. 

Let the present “ Electoral College’? be dispensed with, 
and in its stead let there be an “Electoral Congress” 
composed of two “ Electors at large” from each State, and 
one “ District Elector” from each Congressional District— 
the former elected just as the Governors and other State 
officers are elected, and the latter just as members of the 
regular Congress are elected. Let these ‘‘ Electors” consti- 
tute one House, to meet in Washington, on or about the rst 
of January next succeeding their election. Let the Chief- 
Justice of the United States, or in case of his sickness or 
other disability, the senior Associate Justice, be ex-officio 
President of the Electoral Congress. Let this body elect by 
open vote, written or oral, first a President and then a Vice- 
President of the United States; if they fail to elect upon 
the first vote, let them proceed to a second, and failing in the 
second to a third, and so on until an election is effected, or, 
until the 15th of the same month, when, if their failure to 
elect shall be because there are more than two candidates, 
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let all but the two highest be dropped, and let them proceed 
again to vote; in case of an even vote resulting in failure to 
elect, let them repeat the voting until the 3oth of the month, 
when let the Chief-Justice or other Justice presiding vote, 
and thus determine the result, In the case of any Elector 
whose election or eligibility is questioned, let the question 
be submitted to the Supreme Court of the United States, and 
if the Elector returned as elected be found not truly elected, 
let the Court grant a certificate to the one elected, but if the 
question be as to eligibility and the Elector-elect be decided 
ineligible, let the Court fill the vacancy by selecting one of 
the same party. 

We expect that objections will be advanced and modifica- 
tions suggested; we have not done with the subject, but 
shall consider such objections and modifications, doubtless 
yielding to some and combating others, as our sole purpose 
is to serve our loved country whether by maintaining our 
own theories or accepting and endorsing those of others. 


The Poor.—A cold winter pleads earnestly for the poor. 
There are always and in all communities many who will be 
poor under any circumstances, even the best; some of these 
are worthy of the heartfelt sympathy and judicious assistance 
of the benevolent, while to others it would be an absolute 
kindness to place them in a house of correction where they 
should be compelled to earn their shelter and food, in 
Scriptural manner, “ by the sweat of their brows.’’ There 
are times when depression in business and “hard times” 
largely augment the number of the unfortunate hungry, 
naked and homeless, by reducing many industrious persons 
to these unhappy straits; they are more than willing to work, 
they are anxious to do anything for a livelihood, but they 
seek even menial employment in vain. This class of poor 
persons especially claim prompt relief, because their need is 
not in any degree the fruit of laziness; true, in some in- 
stances, many perhaps, even these are censurable for poverty 
because when they have work they lay nothing by “for a 
rainy day’’—be their wages small or ample, every cent must 
be spent, as though they deemed it criminal to permit their 
income to exceed their outgo. But one cannot be harsh in 
judging the industrious, though they be improvident, and 
when they cannot obtain work, we cannot refuse relief. 
Some of the most deserving of the most needy are never 
beggars, and when .we seek them out it is not a rare case 
that they refuse to be helped with “ alms”—in such cases, 
one must urge and ofttimes appear almost to seek rather 
than tender a favor in assisting the proud poor. 

We have alluded above to one class of the poor who are 
best relieved by placing them in the houses of correction and 
compelling them to work. Of these, there are two classes: 
the simply lazy and the more criminal who add indulgence 
in “ fire water” to their laziness, squandering the few pennies 
they chance to earn and the pennies given by injudicious 
charity, and even at times filching pennies, to procure the 
poisonous compound for their vile appetites; the simply lazy 
we pity while we blame, because if laziness be not nature it 
is second nature to them and they can’t help it—the second 
class we pity, too, but in a different way, and if we are wise 


as well as truly benevolent we refuse them any money or 
other gifts that can be converted into drink. This class is 





the most difficult to deal with in the way of relief—often 
there are innocent ones dependent upon them and suffering 
worse than poverty, and we can scarcely discover a method 
of relieving these without affording encouragement and means 
for the gratification of the drunkard’s wretched appetite; the 
house of correction for the drunken father or mother, and 
watchful care over the innocent sufferers, are the usual and 
doubtless the only present means of reaching such cases. 

But, cannot some arrangement in a house of correction be 
effected by which the enforced labor therein of the drunken 
and idle can be made to provide means of subsistence and 
shelter for their dependents ? 


Banking Extraordinary.—Professor Youmans, in Zhe 
Popular Science Monthly, states that “a woman has opened 
a bank in Madrid for deposits in sums of a hundred dollars 
and upward, on which she pays interest as follows: twenty 
per cent. on receiving the deposit, twenty per cent. at the 
end of the first, second and third months, and then at the 
expiration of the fourth month, when eighty per cent. has 
been already paid, she reimburses the entire sum lent. The 
payments thus far have been regularly made, and the public 
are flocking in crowcs with their money, the deposits now 
amounting to several millions of francs. The bankers and 
savings banks are being drained of their deposits by this ex- 
traordinary traffic. Hours before the bank opens in the 
morning hundreds of depositors collect, and the presence 
of the police is necessary to preserve order. In this case 
‘nobody is to know’ how the money is employed, and on 
that point contrary rumors prevail; some assert that the 
capital is used in working mines of fabulous wealth ; others, 
that the woman is an agent of the Government, adding that 
it is thus procuring money on more advantageous terms than 
with its regular bankers! The true explanation will not be 
long withheld, unless the police interfere to prevent her run- 
ning off with her plunder. This is almost a precise repeti- 
tion of a case which took place in enlightened Germany four 
years ago—the Spitzeder affair of Munich. In this case 
enormous sums were confided to a woman banker, who 
lived in opulence, squandering the money of her depositors, 
and, as she could not repay them, she was sentenced tu three 
years’ imprisonment. Her time expired some months ago, 
and the likeness of the transactions at Madrid to the opera- 
tions at Munich is strong enough to suggest a common 
origin.” 


The Post-Office and Telegraph.—At almost any other 
time and under any other circumstances than those now 
prevalert, we doubt if a dozen average Senators or Repre- 
sentatives in the National Congress could be found who 
would consent to have correspondence by telegraph tam- 
pered with by a House Committee or any other body, and 
we believe that some of those who have lately put themselves 
on record as favoring the principle or unprinciple (if we 
may coin the word) that telegraphic correspondence is not 
entitled to protection, but is subject to being pried into by a 
Committee, ‘or by any body whatever, at the mere caprice, or 
worse, of the House, will live to regret their record. But 
this question as to the privacy of telegraphic correspondence 
suggests some thoughts as to the often-proposed plan of 
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taking the telegraph into government care and control. Were 
the telegraph a government institution, of course its mana- 
gers, its superintendents, and even its operators to a conside- 
rable extent, would be partisans of the Administration, 
whether Republican or Democratic. This would manifestly 
tend to exclude “ the opposition” from the advantages of the 
“rapid transit” of information, counsel, etc.; except to a 
limited extent, and in cipher alone, could “ the opposition” 
send important messages, for it would not require Congres- 
sional “ bull-dozing” to lay their secrets bare before their 
enemies of the Administration. 


The Turkey Question is still in a most unsettled con- 
dition. One day, the news is warlike, very, the next peaceful 
enough to suit the most uncompromising anti-war folk, and 
then the next we have war-clouds reaippearing—and so it 
goes from warlike to peaceful, to warlike, to peaceful, until 
all is uncertainty. Though not interested in the same way 
or degree as the European nations, we Americans are de- 
cidedly interested in the great question, and that not only 
as distant spectators ; it requires no business eye to see that 
war in Europe would sensibly benefit us as a manufacturing, 
agricultural and commercial people, but, as a Christian 
people, we do not wish to be benefited by such a deplorable 
means; on the other hand, asa Christian people and lovers 
of civil and religious liberty, we should prefer even war to a 
continuance of the oppression of Christians subject to the 
Turkish sway. We hope, however, that this oppression will 
be effectually stopped without war. We have no confidence 
in the professed disinterested motives of Russia, nor do we 
doubt that Russia will yet possess Constantinople—and 
furthermore, we cannot say that we should regret to see the 
Mohammedan domination in European Turkey overthrown, 
even if Russia were to be thereby extended and enriched 
and strengthened ; but, taking Russia at her word, accepting 
her assurances that she does not at present seek conquest, 
especially as her hour has not come to seek it successfully, 
we cannot but hope that the other powers, including even 
reluctant England, will steadily codperate with Russia in 
insisting upon a more humane, tolerant rule on the part of 
the Turkish government over its Christian subjects. The 
day for bigotry and intolerance has gone by, we trust forever, 
‘ and Turkey must be made to comprehend that even she 
must yield to the spirit of the age in this particular. 

Query—Is Turkey worse than Spain in its bigotry, in- 
tolerance and religious tyranny 


A Colorado paper hopes that the Legislature of that State 
will pass a bill for the protectior. of game and insectivorous 
birds, and not follow the older States in delaying precau- 
tionary measures until there is little game to protect. It is 
urged that steps should also be taken for the preservation 
of trout on account of their efficiency in destroying the grass- 
hopper. Game is one of the charms of Colorado to the 
Sporting tourist, and a diminution in the supply will: injure 
the reputation of the Switzerland of America. 


Hamburg Butler—The “hero” of Hamburg, South 
Carolina, has been “elected” to represent that State in the 


United States Senate. His friendship for the colored voters 
can no longer be questioned. 








“Empress of India.”—On Mondey, January rst, ac- 
cording to the programme long since announced, occurred at 
Delhi, India, the ceremony of proclaiming Queen Victoria 
Empress of India, and it was one of magnificent and dazzling 
display. Lord Lytton occupied, in an amphitheatre erected 
for the ceremony, a dais, above which, sustained by gilded 
columns, was a canopy of crimson and gold, with white 
panels, on which were displayed, alternately, the royal arms 
and the imperial crown, with the initials “ V. 1.’ An enor- 
mous crown surmounted the highest point of the canopy. 
Facing the Viceroy were eighty ruling princes of Hindostan, 
gorgeously attired, blazing with jewels. Silken banners of 
various hues, emblazoned with rare and quaint heraldic 
devices, fluttered over all. Each prince was surrounded by 
his retainers, Outside the amphitheatre 13,000 mixed troops 
were in line, and the British scarlet shone beside the mediz- 
val chain mail. 

.On either hand the dais was flanked by a guard of honor, 
and the background was formed by a majestic line of mag- 
nificently caparisoned elephants and camels, with quaint 
vehicles, a tremendous dust and a gaudily attired multitude 
in gala costumes. There was a formal flourish of trumpets, 
the heralds came forward, the proclamation of the Empress 
was read in English and Hindostani, and the trumpets 
blared again triumph and defiance; the royal banner was 
given to the breeze; the troops saluted it; the artillery fired 
thirty-four salvos of three guns each; the infantry, a fez 
de joie thrice repeated, and the massed bands played the 
national anthem, while all stood up. Lord Lytton then 
read a speech and a congratulatory address from the Empress. 
The anthem was played again, the troops cheered, and the 
Viceroy declared the ceremonies concluded. 


Alabama Fund.—lIt seems that the Alabama Claims 
Commission have concluded their labors without disposing 
of one-half of the money paid this country by England on 
account of damages inflicted upon American commerce by 
certain rebel cruisers sailing from British ports during the 
late war—and now, the question is what shall be done with 
the surplus? We do not quite understand thé difficulty in 
deciding; the disposition of the balance in hand should 
depend solely upon the terms of the award—if the money 
was awarded solely to make good specific losses, and those 
have been made good, the remainder belongs to England, 
but if it was to include in general all damages to our com- 
merce wrought by those cruisers, the remainder multiplied 
by two or by four could not compensate us for the utter 
banishing of our shipping from the seas. 


The Cotton Crop.—The cotton crop just gathered is 
somewhat smaller than that of last year. The fibre is repre- 
sented as being very clean and of good quality. Worms and 
other enemies have not beenso troublesome as usual, and 
the season is represented to have been remarkably fa- 
vorable. Although prices have declined, the crop will bring 
a large amount of money into the South, and open the way 
to more prosperous times. Indeed, if the South could be in- 
duced to abate in its wild devotion to partisan politics, a 
possibility of unparalleled prosperity is open to her. Too 
much “ party politics” is peculiarly an evil in the Southern 
States, when they need concentrated effort in business pursuits, 
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Rizpah.—Our readers are more or less 
familiar with the large, bold, glaring painting 
called “ Rizpah,” which formed a conspicuous 
exhibit in the Art Gallery of the late Centen- 
nial; we have already spoken of it in the 
MontHLy, page 398, November, and here 
simply allude to it in giving a copy of an 
engraving which we find in a volume, “ Lays 
of the Holy Land,” published by James 
Nisbet & Company, London, England, with 
the “Lay” which it illustrates therein; we 
do not know the name of either the artist 
or the poet. The Scripture narrative, II. 
Samuel 21: 8-10, is as follows: ‘“ But the 
king took the two sons of Rizpah the daugh- 
ter of Aiah, whom she bare unto Saul, Armoni 
and Mephibosheth; and the five sons of 
Michal the daughter of Saul, whom she brought 
up for [margin, “ bare to”] Adriel the son of 
Barzillai the Meholathite: And he delivered 
them into the hands of the Gibeonites, and 
they hanged them in the hill before the LorD: [Ramm 
and they fell all seven together, and were put 
to death in the days of harvest, in the first 
days, in the beginning of barley harvest. And 
Rizpah the daughter of Aiah took sackcloth, 
and spread it for her upon the rock, from the 
beginning of harvest until water dropped upon 
them out of heaven, and suffered neither the 
birds of the air to rest on them by day, nor 
the beast of the field by night.” That is to 
say, for five weary months did this heart- 
broken mother maintain her steadfast watch, 

We have not seen the painting from which 

this engraving is made, but the latter seems to 

indicate that the artist had a better conception 

of the Bible story than had the painter of the Centennial 
exhibit picture; possibly, some reader of the MONTHLY can 
furnish the artist’s name. The “ Lay” is as follows: 


O! moments to others, but ages to me, 

I have sat with the brow of the dead at my knee; 

In the purple of night, at the flushing of noon, 

I have bent o’er the cherish’d, that left me: how soon! 
And I look’d on the dimness that froze on the eye 

So bright in its burning,—its glances so high! 

And T watch’d the consumer, as over he crept, 

And feasted where beauty and manhood still slept. 


I loved the dark eye, though its kindling was dead, 

And the pride of that lip, though its blushing was shed. 

O, sons of the kingly! how lovely in death! 

Though your frown, when ye died, flitted not with your 
breath ; 





R1zpAH. 


As ye lay in your strength, so unmoving and chill, 
There was daring, calm daring, that death could not kill; 
So mighty to conquer, and never to fly, 

And life in its fulness,—O, how did ye die! 


The eagle, at dawning, stoop’d down in his pride, 

With the blood-drops of princes his pinions were dyed; 
But he look’d on that eye, and he shrouded his own; 
In your sternness of sleeping he left you alone. 

The leopard, at evening, leap’d onward in play, 

And he plunged where I knelt, as he scented his prey; 
But he knew the strong arm he had met in his mood, 
And he crept to his lair like a fawn of the wood. 


O, yon moon, with her cold light, had madden’d my brain! 
In the wildness of midnight they waken again: 

In their softness and wrath, in their sadness and glee, 
With their fierce scowl] in battle, their bright smile to me; 
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The frown when they struck mid the carnage begun, 
The smile as we met when the conflict was done; 
And there is not in Judah a mother so blest 

As I, with my dead, in their desolate rest. 


Hiram Powers’s Family.—It has been said that the 
beautiful face of his eldest daughter was Hiram Powers’s 
model in shaping the face of his “Greek Slave.” A son 
of his is achieving an enviable fame in plastic art. The 


wife of the elder and mother of the younger sculptor, we are | 
assured, was preéminently an American wife and mother, | 
large- and warm-hearted. She never forgot the customs of | 


her early New England life; in her Florence home she 
baked mince- and pumpkin-pies in season and dispensed 
them with a generous hand, and Americans were ever 
specially welcome guests in her genial, wholesome home. 


MICHAEL-ANGELO BUONAROTTI. 


Michael-Angelo, rightly spoken of as “a king among 
men,” was destined for the law; but he so early manifested 
a genius for art that, at the age of thirteen, he was appren- 
ticed to the painter Ghirlondajo. He was a little over 
twenty-one when he carved the colossal statue of David, and 
twenty-eight when he competed with Leonardo, who was 
twenty-three years his senior, for the commissiou to paint the 
Council Hall at Florence. He was thirty-nine years of age 
when he painted the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel, and about 
sixty when he began painting the “ Day of Judgment.” 


Peter Moran was the only etcher awarded a medal at 
late Centennial. He is etching the illustrations in India-ink 
of his brother Thomas, for Longfellow’s “ Hiawatha.” 


W. W. Story has been assigned the first place among 


the six competitors who are to try their skill again upon the 
Byron statue, 











Goethe’s “ Faust.”—Among recent issues from the 
press, an almost unrivaled marvel in beauty is a new illus- 
trated edition of “ Faust,” published simultaneously in the 
German and English languages by Frederick Bruckmann, 
Southampton street, Strand, London. 

This lyrical drama and philosophical allegory, composed 
by Goethe at intervals during his long life-experience of 
wide and various studies and of social intercourse with the 
world, is still but imperfectly understood by many general 
readers. The Faust of Goethe is only represented as a 
brain-wearied and heart despairing student or professor of 
science, practically a highly refined atheist and the miserable 
victim of infidelity, in the first part of this drama, perhaps 
its most valuable part. Next arises, from the ground of 
incidents which have but slight and general connection with 
that first idea of the character, a deeply pathetic story of 
the seduction of Margaret, an innocent girl, by a selfish 
villain, also called Faust, though bearing no resemblance 
whatever to the original Faust, who was spoiled by the 
faithless and godless pursuit of knowledge for the mere sake 
of intellectual power. The new Faust is an idle, vain, in- 
continent voluptuary, the slave of base passions and of 
carnal appetites, who has nothing but his egotism in common 
with the original Faust. His attendant spirit, a temporary 
servant, becomes, by their sealed bargain, his eternal master 
—this is simply the true Devil of mankind in all ages, per- 
sonifying the temptation to employ cunning intelligence, in 
diverse, though not unlike unprincipled, ways for the gratifi- 
cation of Self. This is Mephistopheles, who contrives the 
means by which Faust overcomes the maiden virtue of poor 
Margaret. Genius could not draw a more truthful, heart- 
rending picture of humanity in its fall—the primary moral 
wrong and its consequences—the ruined life and its remorse 
—the unequal worldly penalty on the weaker sex and the 
worse torments of avenging conscience in the other. Mar- 


< garet has a fit of insanity in the hour of childbirth, kills her 


new-born babe, and is condemned to death for the crime. 

The singularly complex work of Goethe then passes into 
quite a different phase. It leaves abruptly the story of 
Margaret, and plunges onward, ranging through a boundless 
dance of allegorical and mythological figures, antique and 
classical, medizeval and romantic, to finish with the “ Ewig- 
Weibliche,” or deification of pure moral grace in woman- 
hood—Goethe’s ultimate object of worship. 

The grand effect is fascinating and delightful to sentiment 
and taste, rather than satisfactory to the reason and the 
higher moral affections. 

Above twenty English versions of “ Faust,’’ at least of the 
first part ending with Margaret’s penalty, have been pub- 
lished. The one which is now published by Mr. Bruckmann 
is that of Theodore Martin, and as a marvel of the publish- 
ing art in all its parts this has seldom been equalled. The 
paper is double crown folio, of the very finest, the printing can- 
not possibly be excelled, the binding is unique in splendor, 
in full morocco, with medallions in oxydized silver, display- 
ing six character-portraits and superb devices of Gothic 
ornamentation; there are eighty capital wood-engravings, 
and fourteen full-page permanent photographs, from oil- 
paintings by the late Professor A. von Kreling, who was a 
pupil of Kaulbach, and was Director of the Nuremberg 
Academy of Arts until his death early in 1876. 
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Jean Leon Gerome.— 7he Press (Philada.) says of this 
artist: “ Gerome is about forty-five years old, and looks like 
a student as well as an artist. His studio is simply magnifi- 
cent in size, decoration, and furniture. The walls are 
ornamented with a costly and rare collection of the armor 
and weapons of the ancient conquering races. Among them 
are shields, swords, and pikes of various periods, together 
with helmets actually used by the gladiators of Rome, and 
marked by the blows which they received. This collection 
was made with considerable trouble and at great expense. 
Gerome says that he passed two years in studying the details 
of his picture of the ‘Gladiator’ before he put a mark upon 
the canvas, and the same careful study characterized the 
preliminary steps toward the production of the ‘ Chariot 


Race.’”” We believe Gerome was born in 1824, and is 
therefore fifty-two years old. 


Berthold Auerbach, the German novelist, is a Jew, 
sixty-four years old. He is short and stout, has a close- 
cropped gray beard, and a face of a thoroughly Hebrew 
type. His manner has gained for him the title of “the 
Tyrolese of the salon,’ it is so frank and unreserved. 





The Sultan has given orders for the classification and 
formation of a catalogue of all the MSS., in the library of 
| the old Seraglio Palace. He has also commanded transla- 
| tions to be made of the most interesting writings and works 
in Arabic and Persian which are to be fonnd in that col- 
lection. 
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Adulterated Coffee.—Professor C. H. Eddy, of Michi- 
gan University, has been making a series of tests of the 
“ground coffee” of our city stores, and he finds that they 
are adulterated to the extent of from 22 to 39 per cent. with 
“chiccory.” Among the specimens examined were five 
packages, labeled respectively “ Pure Mocha and Java,” 23 
per cent.; “ Pure Java,” 22 per cent.; “ Royal Java,” 31 
per cent.; “ Pure Rio,’’ 25 per cent.; “ Warranted Pure 
Government Java,” 39 per cent. He has found that prepared 
coffees consisted chiefly of chiccory, peas, oats, carrots, 
starch, etc. 


Plumbago in Berks County, Pennsylvania.—Accord- 
ing to Zhe American Manufacturer, an extensive deposit 
of plumbago has been found in Longswamp Township, which 
“is between seven and eight feet in depth, and is of the best 
quality. Similar deposits are supposed to exist elsewhere in 
the same region, and persons are now engaged in prospect- 
ing, but as yet no farther discoveries have been made.” 


Coal Tar as a Wood Preserver.—A writer in Zhe 
Cultivator and Country Gentleman notices the frequent 
mention of coal tar as a preserver of wood, and says that to 
make it have that effect the acid in it must be first destroyed 
by combining with it some fresh quicklime, in the propcr- 
tion of half a bushel freshly dissolved, to a barrel of tar. 


A Gas Problem.—“ If the German Continental Gas- 
Light Company is able to declare 13 per cent. dividends on 
its capital of nearly $3,000,000, when paying $5.75 per ton 
for its coal, and charging $1.01 and $1.35 per thousand feet 
for its 15.9 candle gas, what are the profits of the New York 


Gas Companies, which pay $6 per ton for their coal and | 


charge $2.50 per thousand feet for a poorer gas ?”—7he 
Engineering and Mining Fournal. Other American Gas 
Companies, besides those of New York, may find the pro- 
blem somewhat knotty (or naughty). 


Domesticating the Buffalo.—A correspondent of the 
Turf, Field, and Farm, sends some interesting facts re- | 


| garding the domestication of the buffalo in Nebraska. He 
| began with two cows and a bull, which he kept with his 
tame stock. In the spring the cows calved, and in three 
years the calves became mothers, yielding an average of 
fourteen quarts of the richest milk daily, for an average of 
five months, The buffalo strain now extends through a large 
part of Howard county, in the above State, and the half and 
and quarter breed animals are found to be very hardy. Ex- 
periments in crossing the buffalo with native and grade 
short horn cattle, have been attended with such successful 
results that the most skeptical people cannot fail to be satis- 
fied as to the advantages and value of the intermingling of 
breeds, 


Captain Shaw, of the London Fire Brigade, is the 
author of a new work on “ Fire Protection.” “The object,’ 
says the author, “of the following pages is to convey to 
those interested in the business of extinguishing’ fires -the 
necessary information concerning the organization, training, 
and duties of firemen and all the appliances which they 
have or ought to have in use; comprising in a condensed 
and methodized form the principal portions of the course of 
instruction which I have employed for many years.” 


The Scientific American gives the following simple method 
for electrotyping insects, ferns, etc.: “ Immerse the object in 
a solution of nitrate of silver in wood naphtha, When par- 
tially dried, the object should be treated with ammonia, the 
result being a double salt easily reduced. After thorough 
drying, expose the article to the vapor of mercury, when the 
surface becomes completely metallized in a few minutes. It 
may then be placed in the bath and metal deposited in the 
usual way.” 


A commission appointed by the Government of Prussia 
to ascertain sundry anthropological data, has reported that of 
4,127,776 pupils in schools, 42.97 per cent. had blue eyes, 
and 24.31 per cent. brown; 72 per cent. had blonde hair, 
26 per cent. brown, and 1.21 per cent, black. With regard 
to the color of the skin, only 6.53 had brunette complexion. 
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Extinct Animals of North America.—In a lecture 
recently delivered before the Leeds (England) Philosophical 
and Literary Society, Professor W. H. Flower, F.R.S., 
described some late discoveries in certain districts of North 
America—the district chiefly noticed is that between the 
Mississippi River and the Pacific, a wide region but lately 
opened to scientific exploration, The Professor states that, 
though only three or four scientists have labored there, and 
they only for from five to six years, they have already brought 
to light almost as many strange kinds of fossil animals as all 
those put together which had previously been found in every 
other part of the world, The discoveries thus made included 
some which dated so far back as the eocene epoch of the 
tertiary period. At one place the deposits were found fully 
a mile in depth, upon what must have been in some remote 
age the bottom of a great fresh-water lake. Common as we 
thought the horse, donkey, or zebra, this species was re- 
markably specialized—unlike all other animals now existing 
and wonderfully adapted for its own particular functions. 
Amongst these North American remains there were found 
remains which seem to represent an animal not much larger 
than a fox, and possessing the principal anatomical character- 
istics of the horse, but with some differences in teeth and 
hoofs, Later remains of succeeding epochs appeared to 
show the same animal of larger size, first the size of a sheep, 
and then as large as a donkey, whilst at the same time the 
minor distinctions which differentiated it from the horse of 
our own period gradually disappeared. The same explora- 
tions had shown that once upon a time there were in North 
America many curious kinds of rhinoceros, similar to those 
of Africa and Asia, where alone these animals are now 
found. 

There had also been found there the remains of some 
creatures apparently intermediate in their character between 
the sheep and the pig. The elephant was an extremely 
specialized animal, which seemed to have no relations now 
amongst existing creatures. These investigations into past 
life disclosed, however, that the elephant was not so isolated 
as we supposed, in illustration of which Professor Flower 
described the singular resemblances discovered in the now 
extinct «intatherium. Generally, there was scarcely any 
group of animals now existing of which some representatives 
kad not been found in these North American excavations, 
whilst there were likewise found many which we could not 
classify with any existing order. Of all birds at present 
existing, none were known to have teeth; but there had now 
been found, amongst the remains in the chalk formation, dis- 
tinct traces of two or three kinds of large water birds which 
had long rows of true teeth. There had also been found, in 
the same productive field an enormous and interesting fossil 
vegetation, opening up to the botanist as well as the naturalist 
something like a new world of past life. 


Mysterious or Magic Clocks.—Doubtless many of our 
readers have seen in store windows in our larger cities clocks 
which appear to go by magic, having no works visible and 
no apparent connection with works. All that is seen isa 
glass disc with the hours indicated near the edge and the 
hour and minute hand moving on a pivot in the centre; the 
mystery is the greater when we move either hand from the 








figure where it should be, and see it return apparently of 
itself to its place. Some (and we confess we were at first 
of this number) hastily conclude that the clock is run by 
electricity, though no connection with any electric motor is 
seen. A close inspection, however, shows that the explana- 
tion is scarcely less strange than the mystery: the whole 
secret is in the counterpoise of the hands, each of which has 
a heavy arrow point at the long end, and at the short end a 
hollow round box. In this box are the works of a watch, 
which are so placed as to leave an annular space between 
them and the circumference of the box; and in this space 
is a counterpoise which is connected with the works so as to 
revolve once in twelve hours for the hour hand, and once in 
an hour for the minute hand; the revolution of the counter- 
poise inside the box shifts the centre of gravity of the hand, 
so as to give the hand, successively, the necessary ‘direction. 
Thus, when the counterpoise is the farthest from the axis, 
it brings the centre of gravity opposite the arrow point, and 
the hand will point upward to 12; when, on the con- 
trary, the counterpoise is between the axis and the arrow 
point, the centre of gravity will be there, and the errow will 
point downward to 6, In the intermediate sideward posi- 
tion of this revolving counterpoise, the centre of gravity of 
the whole will be displaced sideways, and the hand point at 
8, 9, 10, or 2, 3, 4, according to the shifting. 

The Scientific American informs us that this clock «was 
patented in this country on September 1, 1874, by Henry 
Robert, a clockmaker of Paris, France. Lately, Mr. Robert 
has considerably improved on the plan, especially by using 
very light and very heavy metals in combination, so as to 
have a sufficient contrast in weight for obtaining the yight 
effect. The hidden counterpoise, moving in the hollow 
box, is of platinum, so as to take up as little room as _pos- 
sible, and the hand with its arrow point is of aluminum, the 
lightest known metal. 


Nature of Electricity.—We learn that a new hypothesis 
as to the nature of electricity has been offered by Professor 
Rénard of Nancy. He considers an electric current to be 
produced by longitudinal motion of the ether particles, which 
at the same time have a general forward motion. When 
the molecules of a body are surrounded by a greater ether 
atmosphere than the normal, the body is in the condition 
which we call positively electric; when the ether atmosphere 
about each molecule is less than the normal, the body is 
negatively electric. He has sought to explain various 
electrical phenomena thus: for example, the magnetization 
of steel needles by electrical discharges; regarding which 
Savary has shown that, according to the position of the 
needle, it acts in one direction or the other. 


Charles Sainte-Claire Deville, the eminent French 
geologist, is dead. A native of the island of St. Thomas, 
he studied at the Paris School of Mines; he investigated the 
geology of the Antilles and published the result of his 
researches in 1856. Subsequently, he was Professor of 
Geology in the College of France. He was also an earnest 
student of meteorology, and is credited with a leading influ- 
ence in the establishment of the Munt-Souris Meteorological 
Observatory. 
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Abraham Lincoln Swapping Horses.—When Abra- 
ham Lincoln was a lawyer in Illinois, he and*the Judge 
once got to bantering one another about trading horses; 
and it was agreed that the next morning at g o’clock they 
should make a trade, the horses to be unseen up to that 
hour, and no backing out, under a forfeiture of $25. At the 
hour appointed the Judge came up, leading the sorriest- 
looking specimen of a horse ever seenin those parts. Ina 
few minutes Mr. Lincoln was seen approaching with a wood- 
en saw-horse upon his shoulders, Great were the shouts and 
the laughter of the crowd, and both were greatly increased 
when Mr. Lincoln, on surveying the Judye’s animal, set 
down his saw-horse, exclaiming: “ Well, Judge, this is the 
first time I ever got the worst of it in a horse trade.” 


It has been stated that Colonel John Winthrop is the only 
living descendant of the first Governor of Massachusetts ; 
but he is merely the sole living descendant of the Governor 
by his third wife, Margaret Tyndall. The Ilon. Robert 
C. Winthrop is a descendant by the Governor’s first wifz, 
Mary Forth. 


A Happy Woman.—What spectacle more pleasing does 
the earth affurd than a happy woman contented in her 
sphere, ready at all times to benefit her special world by her 
exertions, and ever transforming the briars and thorns of life 
into roses of Paradise by the magic of hertouch? There 
are those who are thus happy because they cannot help it— 
no misfortunes check their sweet smiles, and they diffuse a 
cheerful glow about them, as they pursue the even tenor of 
their way. They have the secret of contentment, whose 
value is above the philosopher’s stone; for without seeking 
the baser exchange of gold, which may buy some sorts of 
pleasure, they convert everything they touch into joy. What 
their condition is makes no difference. They may be rich 
or poor, admired or forsaken by the fickle world; but the 
sparkling fountain of happiness bubbles up in their hearts, 
and makes them radiantly beautiful. Though they live in a 
log cabin, they make it shine with a lustre that kings and 
queens may covet, and they make wealth a fouxtain of 
blessings to the children of poverty. 


Women Students.—President Angell, of Michigan 
University, said of women students, in his recent annual 
report: “ These are distributed as follows: medicine, thirty- 
seven; law, two; homceopathy, two; literature, sixty. The 
experience of the last year confirms the opinion we have 
been led to form by the experience of previous years, that 
women who come here in good health are able to complete 


our collegiate or professional courses of study without detri- 
ment to their health.’’ 


Trying Again.—San Francisco papers chronicle the 
recent remarriage of Mr. Alvinza Hayward, of that city, to 
his former wife. They were divorced in January last, after 





twenty-five years’ union, the application only alleging deser- 
tion by him. The cause is understood to have been incom- 
patibility, originating in his moroseness, occasioned by long- 
continued ill health. There was an equitable division of 
property, the wife receiving an unincumbered aggregate of 
$2,500,000, and Mr. Hayward retaining mining and other 
property worth in all not far from $4,000,000. He is one of 
the mining kings of California. 


General Sherman must anticipate a long life, if it be true, 
as stated in some of the newspapers, that, in a letter to the 
New England Society of New York, he hoped that the din- 
ners of the Society might be repeated for hundreds of years, 
and that he should have the pleasure of sharing them. 


Columbia College Graduates.—The first class in Co- 
lumbia College graduated in 1758 and contained seven men, 
the first class in the Medical School graduated in 1769, the 
first in the Law in 1860, and the first in the School of Mines 
in 1867. The whole number of graduates is as follows: in 
Art, 2,242; in Medicine, 1,437; in Law, 1,546; in the 
Schvol of Mines, 115; recipients of honorary degrees, 336; 
total, 5,706. 


Rather Severe.—In a late number Zhe Jndependeut 
makes the following sharp criticism, which is not unjust : 

M. D. Conway says, in a recent letter to the Cincinnati 
Commercial: ‘ Ata hotel table in Munich once a haughty 
English lord asked me what was the best paper in America 
of the order of the Saturday Review, of London. ‘7he 
Nation,’ 1 said. ‘Yes,’ he replied; ‘but you have forty 
millions of people and England only forty, and you have but 
one paper of this class.’”” But one of the kind is quite 
enough, and rather more than is needed. It would be suffi- 
cient if we were eighty millions, instead of forty. We do 
not quite understand why Mr. Conway should compare Zhe 
Nation to the Saturday Review, the only point of resem- 
blance between them being that one is thoroughly English 
and the other tries to be. 


If heaviness of style were evidence of a profound intellect 
well stocked with information, the editor of Zhe Nation 
would be recognized by readers capable of appreciating such 
profundity and vast attainments as a journalistic prodigy. 


Valuable Gossip for Housekeepers.—Sometimes one 
may learn useful things from one’s “ hired help;” a lady has 
noted the following that she has learned : 

The other day Mary was ironing and asked for a piece of 
sand-paper to rub her irons on. I was astonished that I 
never heard of it before; it is so nice, removes every bit of 
starch or anything else, and makes them so smooth. 

One girl taught .me that old corsets made the best stove- 
cloths. Just one-half at a time is a convenient size. They 
are ready made and much better, when folded, to take hold 
of anything with than a made holder, and much easier to 
wash, Just throw them in with the brown towels, as many as 
you happen to get during the week, and they come out clean 
and ready to use again. 
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Another girl poured hot water on the blades only of steel 
knives and they wipe easily, and do not need drying. 

Another one told me the best way to keep hams and dried 
beef was to pack in dry salt. I have tried it several years 
with perfect success, An old salt-barrel is convenient. Set 
it in some cool, dry place; put quite a thick layer of salt in 
the bottom; then pack in the hams, using the dried beef, if 
you have any, for chinking; cover with salt again until the 
barrel is full, There is not the least danger from insects, if 
the hams are smoked and the beef dried and put away early, 
before the flies come around; and they are much nicer to 
handle than when put in ashes or oats, or anything of that 
kind. 


A professor was expostulating with a student for idle- 
ness; “Its no use,” said the latter, “I was cut out for a 
loafer.’” The professor surveyed him deliberately for a mo- 
ment, and replied quietly, “‘ Whoever cut you out understood 
his business.”’ 


Smiles.—Nothing on earth can smile but human beings. 
Gems may flash reflected light, but what is a diamond flash 
compared with an eye flash and mirth flash? A face that 
cannot smile is like a bud that cannot blossom, and dries up 
on the stalk, Laughter is day and sobriety is night, and a 
smile is the twilight that hovers gently between both, and 
more bewitching than either. 


James Kelly, an old soldier under Wellington, died 
lately in St. Louis, at the great age of almost ror. Kelly 
was an Irishman. He enlisted in the celebrated regiment of 
Connaught Rangers, and participated with them in nearly al] 
the battles in the Peninsular campaign under Wellington 
against Napoleon. He was in twelve pitched battles, and as 
sergeant of his regiment led a number of forlcrn hopes, and 
only missed being at Waterloo by being ordered with a part 
of his regiment to Canada. He was temperate in his habits, 
and was never known to take a glass of liquor. 


The records of the Arctic expedition show that the total 
abstainers were stronger and more capable than the drinkers; 


were less liable to scurvy; suffered less from cold, and could 
do more work. 


I could not tell the cutler’s name 

Who sold the blade that murdered Cesar, 
Or fix the hour when Egypt’s queen 

First thought that Antony might please her. 
I could not say how many teeth 

King Rufus had when Tyrrell shot him; 
Or, after hapless Wolsey’s death, 

How soon or late King Hal forgot him. 
I could not tell how many miles 

Within a score rolled Thames or Tiber, 
Or count the centuries of a tree 

By close inspection of its fibre. 
So I was plucked and lost my chance, 

And plodding Cram passed proudly o’er me. 
Who cares for Cram? I’ve common sense 

And health, and all the world before me! 





Vagaries of a Mind Diseased.—The following is 
copied literally from a letter recently received by an acquaint- 
ance of ours; doubtless some of our readers will smile, it 
may be audibly, at the writer’s strange conceits, while sym- 
pathizing with him in his mental condition: 

“‘ Perhaps, right here, under the present existing condition 
of circumstances, it would be well indeed to give a small 
and disinterested, but at the same time elevated, history of 
myself. I was born in the year of our Lord 1840. At the 
early age of five, I mastered the Latin language, and gave 
great promise of a distinguished scholar. History, spelling, 
geography, and even languages, I made myself complete 
master of. In 1850 I had obtained my degree from or 
words to that effect, and was a brilliant young man. In 1860, 
while preparing for a tour through Europe, Asia, Africa, Aus- 
tralia, United States of America, and the Centennial, I was 
carried by mere force to our Lunatic Asylum, commonly 
called Retreat for the Insane. Why put there I never knew. 
Five long, weary years I was cooped up in that hole, and 
came out pronounced by the head physician, Dr. a 
complete cure. But, under the present existing condition of 
circumstances, it might be well to state that I always was in 
my right mind. And at the present time my mind is as clear 
and active as the average mind of all great men is. I am 
poor—my house is mortgaged of $15,000 in the se 
keep a horse, and two pigs—have fifteen small children, all 
of them orphans, and one widow. 

“T fought, bled and almost died for my country during the 
late rebellion. Carry on my person thirteen scars, results 
from different wounds, one of which I believe to have been 
fired by Jeff. Davis himself, another by the devil, and a third 
by ——, the perjurer, thief,” etc., etc. 

The last-named, for whose name we give only a ——, 
is an individual who never went near enough to a battle- 
field to hear the report of the largest cannon, and if he ever 
wounded any one it was with some weapon unknown on the 
battle-fie] * 


The Mormon Schism.—Joseph Smith, Jr., son of the 
founder of the Mormon Church, is preaching in California. 
He denies the headship of Brigham Young. He says that 
he has from twelve thousand to fifteen thousand personal 
followers, and that the headquarters of the reformed church 
are at Plano, Illinois. He repudiates polygamy and also 
‘blood atonement.” 


An Alpine Romance in Real Life.—Miss Grattan, 
the adventurous Englishwoman who ascended Mont -Blanc 
on the 31st of last January, has married the Swiss guide who 
accompanied her. She made the acquaintance of the hardy 
mountaineer when—only fifteen years old—she first clam- 
bered up the Alps. She is now about thirty. 


The musical celebrities at last accounts were distributed 
as follows: Liszt was in Pesth, Wachtel in Berlin, Rubinstein 
and Marie Heilbrone in St. Petersburg, Clara Schumann and 
Pauline Lucca in Baden Baden, Wagner and Flotow in 
Italy, Vieuxtemps in Paris, Anna Mehlig in Stuttgart, and 
Patti in Russia. 
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A maiden lady said to her little nephew: “Now, Johnny, 
you go to bed early, and always do so, and you'll be rosy- 
cheeked and handsome when you grow up.’”’ Johnny thought 
over this a few minutes, and then observed: “ Well, Aunty, 
you must have set up a good deal when you were young.” 


Governor Lafayette Grover, of Oregon, is a native of 
Bethel, Maine, and over fifty years old. General Cuvier 
Grover, of the regular army, is his brother. He is a graduate 
of Bowdoin College, and has lived in Oregon since 1850. 
He has held all sorts of Territorial and State offices, and was 
the first representative of the State in Congress. 


The President has nominated Mr. Oliver C. Bosbyshell, , 


of Pennsylvania, to be coiner of the Mint, vice Snowden, 
appointed a postmaster of Philadelphia. What a name 
Boesbyshell would have been for a Dickens romance. —/nde- 
pendent. 


An inventor of a patent nostrum advertises: ‘ Cough 
while you can, for when you have a few doses of my mix- 
{ure you can’t.” 


Brown, poor as a church mouse, married a rich widow. 
Soon, stretched upon his deathbed, he made the following 
codicil to his will: “I bequeath to my loving wife all her 
property, provided she forever remains a widow.” 


A Reporter.—An eminent runner after news in Paris 
was named Mathieu Donzelot, afterwards called the ‘ Pave- 
ment Sinker.” In the morning, before leaving his room, 
the wide-awake Donzelot consulted the skies and a barom- 
eter which adorned his mansard; then he took his cane and 
writing case, saying: “ Rain! Some will slip to-day under 
carriage wheels and be crushed to death;” or else: ‘* Stormy 
weather! We shall have to record some cases of mental 
alienation or of hydrophobia.” Or, finally: ‘Gloomy! 
cloudy! Fine weather for spleen, Let us make war on 
suicides !”’ 

There was a riot one day on Pantheon Place. Donzelot 
sat down amid a hail of stones, pen in hand, to note down 
the events. One of his friends happened to be present, 
said, ‘‘ What are you doing here? Run! fly!” 

Donzelot, without looking at him, drew his watch and 
continued to write down minute for minute the phases and 
evolutions of the riot. 

“ Are you not going to run ?” cried out anew his friend. 

“God forbid; but since you are going yourself, oblige me 
by handing this to my journal; you will tell them that I 
remain on the spot to send the continuation.” 

An hour after the disorder was at its height. The autho- 
rities and insurgents had come to blows. The national guard 
fired, and our reporter was struck with a ball. A surgeon 
hastened to him. 

“ You are wounded ?” said he. 

“Yes,” said Donzelot, “and sorely too, for I cannot 
write.” 

“Write!” said the surgeon, abruptly; think of your 
wound!”” 

‘Don’t be in a hurry,” replied Donzelot. ‘ Each one 
to his own business; mine is to relate events, you will 


replace me. Here, write at the bottom this postscript: 
“Twenty minutes past 3 F.M. In consequence of the dis 


charge of musketry by the troops, three men were wounded 
and one killed.” 

“ Where is the dead man ?” asked the surgeon. 

“ Myself,” replied Donzelot; and he expired. 


Royal Needlewomen.—The Empress Eugenie is said 
to be an accomplished artiste in needlework and embroidery. 
During the last few years she has beguiled the hours of her 
tedium by working a set of “vestments” for the little chapel 
where she worships, and also a stool and cushion for the use 
of the priest. So jealous was the fair devotee of sharing 
the pious task with another, that she would not allow a 
stitch to be set by any hand but her own. . The gentle craft 
of needlework has been practiced by many royal ladies 
before the time of Eugenie. Matilda of Flanders, the 
spouse of William the Conqueror, was particularly famed 
for her skill in embroidery; and the Bayeux tapestry, still 
preserved in the Bayeux collection, attests her ingenuity and 
industry with the needle. Into a pie. of canvas nineteen 
inches wide and sixty-seven yards in length, the royal lady, 
with the assistance of her ladies, stitched the history of the 
conquest of England by her martial consort, commencing 
with the visit of Harold to the Norman Court, and ending 
with his death at the battle of Hastings. ‘ The leading 
transactions of these eventful years, the death of Edward 
the Confessor, and the coronation of Harold in the chamber 
of the royal dead, are represented in the clearest and most 
regular order in this piece of needlework, which contains 
many hundred figures of men, horses, birds, beasts, trees, 
houses, castles, and churches—all executed in. their proper 
colors, with names and inscriptions over them to elucidate 
| the story.” 
| We may hope the beautiful but hapless Mary, Queen of 
Scots, was able to cheat the hours, during her long and weary 
imprisonment, of a part of their misery, by her close applica- 
cation to the needle. She wrought several curious and 
elaborate works in embroidery, while a captive in her 
haughty cousin’s toils, which are noted in history. In a 
letter to his friend, “rare Ben Jonson,” Sir William Drum- 
mond describes a bed of state which Queen Mary covered 
with emblems and devices embroidered in gold and silk. 
She was considered to possess great talent for composing 
these pictorial allegories. Thirty rebusses and punning 
devices, besides much heraldic blazonry, were stitched into 
this bed of state, “The workmanship,” concludes Sir 
William, “is curiously done, and truly it may be said of it, 
the execution surpassed the material.” We read also that 
Mary spent many months embroidering a rich scarf for her 
only son, whom she parted from when he was an infant, 
and longed hopelessly to see again during her long eighteen 
years of imprisonment. How many sad thoughts and bitter 
tears must have been sowed into that garment by. the 
unhappy mother who mourned, with much else, the loss of 
her liberty, her crown, and her child! 


A new set of claimants to a share in the éstate.of A. T. 
Stewart has appeared. They*Tive \in\Ireland,/and clatm to 
be first cousins, 








